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AVING propoſed to write ſome pieces on 
7 Human Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe 

my Lord Bacon's expreſſion) come home to Men's 

Ws Bu/ineſs and Boſoms, I thought it more ſatisfactory 
so begin with + mona Man in the abftract, his 

= Nature and his State; ſince, to prove any moral 
W duty, to enforce any moral —— or to examine * 
che perfection or imperfection of any creature 5 
= whatſoever, it is neceffary firſt to know what con- ; 
dition and relation it is placed in, and what is the 2 
proper end and pur poſe of its being. "= 


The ſcience of Human Nature, is like all other 
ſciences, reduced to a ee clear points: There are 
not many certain truths in this world. It is there- 
fore in the Anatomy of the Mind as in that of the 
Body; more good will accrue to mankind by at- 
tending to the large, open, and perceptible parts, 
than by ſtudying too much ſuch finer nerves and 
veſſels, the — and uſes of which will 
for ever eſcape our obſervation. The diſputes are 
all upon theſe laſt, and I will venture to ſay, they 
have leſs ſharpened the wits than the hearts of men 
againſt each other, and have diminiſhed the prac- 
tice, more than advanced the theory, of Morality. 
If I could flatter myſelf that this Eſſay has any 
Merit, it is in ſteering betwixt the extremes of Doc- 
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trines ſeemingly oppoſite, in paſſing over terms 
utterly unintelligible, and in forming a temperate, 
yet not inconſiſtent, and a ſhort, yet not im perfect 
ſyſtem of Ethics. 


This I might have done in proſe ; but I choſe 8 
verſe, and even rhyme, for two reaſons. The one 
will appear obvious; that principles, maxims, or 
precepts ſo written, both ſtrike the reader more 


ſtrongly at firſt, and are more eaſily retained by 
him afterwards: The other may ſeem odd, but is 
true. I found I could expreſs them more ſhortly 
this way than in proſe itſelf; and nothing is more 
certain, than that much of the force as well as grace 


of arguments or inftructions depends on their con- 


ci/eneſs. I was unable to treat this part of my ſub- 
ject more in detail, without becoming dry and te- 
dious; or more pocetically, without ſacrificing per- 


ipicuity to ornament, without wandering from the 


preciſion, or breaking the chain of reaſoning : If 
any man can unite all theſe without diminution of 
any of them, I freely confeſs he will compaſs a 
thing above my capacity. | 


What is now publiſhed, is only to be conſidered 
as a general Map of MAN, marking out no more 
than the greater parts, their extent, their limits, and 
their connedtion, but leaving the particular to be 
more fully delineated in the charts which are to 
follow. Conſequently theſe Epiſtles in their pro- 
greſs (if I have health and leiſure to make any 
progreſs) will be leſs dry, and more ſuſceptible of 
poetical ornament. Lam only here opening the foun- 
laius and clearing the paſſage. To deduce the rivers, 
to follow them in their courſe, and to obſerve their 
effects, may be a taſk more agreeable. 
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AN 
ESSAY on MAN. 


IN FOUR EPISTLES 


To H. S.. FOHN, Lord BOLTINGBROKE. 


ARGUMENT OP EPISTLE I. 


07 the Nature and State of Man, with 
Reſpect to the UNIVERSE. 


7 Man in the ahſtract.— J. That we can judge 
only with regard to our own ſyſtem, being igno- 
1ant of the relations of ſyſlems and things, Ver. 17, 
etc. Il./That Man is not to be deemed imperfect, but 
a Being ſuited io his place and rank in the creation, 
agreeable to the general Order of things, and con- 
formable to Ends and Relations to Aim unknown, 
Ver. 35, etc. III. That it is partly upon his igno- 
rance of future events, and partly upon the hope of 
a future ate, that all his happineſs in the preſent 
depends, Ver. 57, etc. IV. The pride of aiming 
at more knowledge, and pretending to more perfec- 
tion, the cauſe of Man's error and miſery. The im- 
piety of putting himſelf in the plate of God, and 
Judging of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, perſection or im- 
A2 perfec- 
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. Juſlice or injuſtice, of his diſpenſations, 
er. 109, etc. V. Lhe abſurdity of concgiting 
himſelf the final cauſe of the creation, or expedting 
that per/jection in the moral world, which is not in 
the natural, Ver. 131, etc. VI. The unreaſonable- Wl 
nels of his complaints againſt Providence, while on 
the one hand he demands the Perſections of the Angels, | 
aud on the other the bodily qualifications of the 
Brutes; though, to poſſeſs any of the ſenſitive facul- 
ties in a higher degree, would render him miſerable, 


Ver. 173, etc. VII. That throughout the whole 


v1/ible world, an univerſal order and gradation in 
the ſruſual and mental faculties is obſerved, which 
cauſes a ſubordination of creature -to creature, and 
of all creatures to Man. The gradations of ſenſe, 
inſtinct, thought, reflection, reaſon ; that Reaſon 
alone countervatls all the other faculties, Ver. 207. 
VIII. How much further this order and ſubordina- 
tion of living creatures may extend, above and below 
us; were any part of which broken, not that part 
only, but the whole connected creation muſt be de- 
flroyed, Ver. 233. IX. The extravagance, mad- 
neſs, ard pride of fuch a deſire, Ver. 250. X. The 
conſequence of all, the abſolute ſubmiſſion due to 
Providence, both as to our preſent and future 
ſtate, Ver. 281, etc. to the end. 


. 


(+3 | 
TITTIES 1 


WAKE, my Sr. Jon xu! leave all meaner things 
4 1 , " * * 

To low ambition, and the pride of Kings. 
et us (ſince Life can little more ſupply 


vas juſt to look about us and to die) 


xpatiate free o'er all this ſcene of Man; ol 
\ mighty maze ! but not without a plan; 
Wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot, 


1 Dr Garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 


r * „ — _ 


COMMENTARY. 
THE Opening of this poem, [in fifteen lines] is 
aken up in giving an account of the Subject; which, 


WL 2recably to the title, is an Ess Av on Man, or a Phi- 
8 oſophical Enquiry into his Nature and Ead, his Paſſions 
4 and Pur ſuits. 


The Exordium relates to the whole Work, of which 


; | the Eſſay on Man was only the firſt book. The 6th 
cm, and 8th lines allude to the ſubjects of this Eſſay, 


viz, the general Order and Deſign of Providence ; 
the Conſtitution of the human Mind ; the origin, uſe, 
and end of the Paſſions and Aﬀections, both ſelfiſh and 
ſocial ; and the wrong purſuits of Happineſs in Power, 
Pleaſure, etc, The 1oth, 11th, 12th, etc. have rela- 
tion to the ſubjects of the books intended to follow, 
viz. the Characters and Capacities of Men, and the 
Limits of Science, which once tranſgreſſed, Ignorance 
begins, and Errors without end ſucceed. The 13rh 
and 14th, to the knowledge of Mankind, and the va- 
rious Manners of the Age. 

The Poet tells us next [line 16th] with what deſign 
he wrote, viz. 5 

« To viadicate the ways of God to Man.“ 
The Men he writes againſt, he frequently informs us, 
are ſuch as weigh their opinion againſt Providence, (Ver. 
114) ſuch as cry, if Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt, (Ver, 
a OTES. 

Ver. 7, 8, A Wild—Or Garden, ] The Hd relates to 
the human paſſions, productive (as he explains in the 
lecond Epiſtle) both of good and evil. The Garden, 
to human reaſon, ſo often tempting us to tranſgreſs the 
bounds God has ſet to it, and to wander in fruitleſs 
enquiries. | 
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into two parts. ln the firſt of which he gives direct 


view of the diſorders ariſing from the perverſity of the 


exact, map of Man. The firſt epiſtle is employed in 


that this whole book conſtitutes a complete Ey on 


who only follow the blind guidance of their paſſions ; 


from animal life. 


human follies are fo ſtrongly abſurd, that it is not in 


_ Milton's phraſe judiciouſly altered, who ſays, Jus ri 


to BELIEVERS, and delivering reaſons, or explaining 


8 ESSAY ON MAN. Fr. „ 


Together let us beat this ample field, * 
Try what the open, what the covert yield; 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore j 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar ; 

Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, : 
And catch the manners living as they riſe ; 

Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can; 1 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


* 
: = 
J 5X 


COMMENTARY. 
118.) or ſuch as fall into the notion, that Vice and Virtue 
there is none at all, (Ep. ii. Ver. 212.) This occaſions 
the Poet to divide his vindication of the ways of God 


anſwers to thole objections which libertine Men, on a 


haman will, have intended againſt Providence : And 
in the ſecond, he obviates all thoſe objections, by a 
true delineation of human Nature; or a general, but 


the management of the firſt part of this diſpute ; and 
the three following in the diſcuſſion of the ſecond $9 


Man, written for the beſt purpole, to vindicate the ways 
of God, | 
| Norxs. 8 | 
Ver. 12. Of all who blindly creep, etc.] i. e. Thoſe 


or thoſe who leave behind them common ſenſe and ſo- 
ber reaſon, in their high flights through the regions of 
Metaphyſics. Both which follies are expoſcd in the 
fourth Epiſtle, where popular and philoſophical errors 
concerning happineſs are detected The figure is taken 


Ver 15. Laugh where we muſt, eto. ] Intimating that 


the power of the moſt compaſſionate, on ſome occa- 
fions, to reſtrain their mirth : And that its crimes are 
ſo flagitious, that the moſt candid haves ſeldom an op- 
portunity, on this ſubject, to exercile their virtue. 
VeR. 16, VinodICaTE the ways of God to Man] 


ihe ways of God to Man, Milton was addreſſing himſelf 


Y. Is ESSAY ON MAN. 9 


I. Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
hat can we reaſon, but from what we know ? 


. I, 


19 $4.8 
Dr Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, | 
om which to reaſon, or to which refer? 20 
= rough worlds unnumber'd tho? the God be known, 
is ours to trace him only in our own, 
13 "8 COMMENTARY. 
_ XX Ver. 17. Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, etc.] 
oe Poet having declared his Subject; his End of ⁊vrit- 
tue and the Quality of his Adverſaries ; proceeds (from 
ons er. 16 to 23) to inſtruct us, from whence he intends 
od draw his arguments; namely, from the wvi/ible things 
ect f God in this ſyſtem, to demonſtrate the inzi/ible things 
1 2 f God, his eternal Power and Godhead ; And why? be- 
the auſe we can reaſon only from what we know; and as 
nd e know no more of Man than what we ſee of his ſta- 
2 jon here; ſo we know no more of God than what we 
"ut de of his diſpenſations in this ſtation; being able to 
in race him no further than to the limits of our own 
nd yſtem. This naturally leads the Poet to exprobrate the 
89 miſerable Folly and Impiety of pretending to pry into 
on Nores. 6 
ys he ways of God: this idea, the word juſtify, preciſely 
onveys. Pope was addreſſing himſelf to UnBEL1EV= 
ERS, and expoſing ſuch of their objections whole 
le ridicule and abſurdity ariſes from the judicial blindneſs 
3 of the objectors; he therefore more fitly employs the 
0 word VINÞICATE, which conveys the idea of a con- 
of futat ion attended with puniſhment. Thus, ſuſcipere 
0 vindidam legis, to undertake the defence of the Law, 
1 implies puniſhing the violators of it. 
n Ver. 19, 20. Of Man what ſee we but his lation here, 
From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 
t The ſenſe is, „We ſee nothing of Man, but as he 
n * ſtands at preſent in his ſtation here: From which 
N * ſtation, all our reaſonings on his nature and end mit 
> * be drawn; and to this ſtation they mult all be re- 
5 * ferred.” The conſequence is, that our reaſonings on 


his nature and end mult needs be very imperfect. 
] Ver. 21. Through worlds unnumber'd, etc.) Henc 
4 cognoſcimus ſolummodo per Proprietates ſuas et Attri- 
buta, et per ſapientiſſimas et optimas rerum ſtructuras 
| et cauſas finales. Newtoni Princ, Schol. gen. ſub, fin. 


10 « ESSAY ON MAN. Ee. 1.08 
He, who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, ** 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 13 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 25 
What other planets circle other ſuns, a 
What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 
May tell why. Heav'n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 1 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 3% 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 191 
Look'd through? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
II. Preſumptuous Man! the reaſon would'ſt thou find, 
Why form'd fo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 30 


COMMENTARY. 4 
and call in queſtion, the profound diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence : Which reproof contains (from Ver. 22 to 
43) a ſublime deſcription of the Omniſcience of God, 
and the miſerable Blindneſs and Preſumption of Man. 

| Nores. ö 

Ver. 30. The Hrong connections, nice dependencies.| 
The thought is very noble, and expreſſed with great 
beauty, and philoſophic exactneſs. The ſyſtem of the 
Univerſe is a combination of natural and moral Fitneſſes, 
as the human ſyſtem is, of Body and ſpirit. By the 
ſtrung connection, therefore, the Poet alludes to the 
natural part ; and by the nice dependencies, to the myral, 
For the Eſſay on Man is not a ſyſtem of NATURAL1$SM, | 
on the Philoſophy of Bolin, broke, but a ſyſtem of Na- 
TURAL REL1G1oN on the Philoſophy of Newton. 
Hence it is, that where he ſuppoſes diſorders may tend | 
to ſome greater good in the nutural world, he ſup- 
poles they may tend likewiſe to ſome greater good 
in tÞ moral, as appears from theſe ſublime images 
in ie following lines: 


＋ f plagues or earthquake: break not Heav'n's deſign, 
hy then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 
** Whc knows, but he, whoſe hand the light'ning forms, 
© Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
© Pours fierce Ambition in a Cziai's mind, 
On turns young Ammon loole fu ſcourge Mankind 7" 


|; Ve 354 42.] In theſe lines the Poet has joined 
the , beauiy cf argumentation to the ſublimity of 
thought; where the ſimilar inſtances, propoſed for 


- 


x ESSAY ON MAN. 


Firſt, if thou can'ſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 

ny form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs? 

Ak of thy mother earth, why oaks are-made 

rauer or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ! 

or ak of yonder argent fields above, 

EW hy Jove's Satellit.s are leſs than Jove ? 
_—_=KF Of Syſtems poſſible, if is confeſt 
rnat Wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 


; COMMENTARY. 
Ven. 43. Of Syſtems poſſible, etc.] So far the Poet's 
odeſt and ſober introduction ; in which he truly ob- 
erves, that no wiſdom leſs than omniſcient 
„Can tell why Heav'n has made us as we are 
et, though we be unable to diſcover the particular 
eaſons for this mode of our exiſtence, we may be 
WWaſſured in general that it is right. For now, entering 
pon his argument, he lays down this evident 67 A 
ion as the foundation of his Theſis, which he reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſes will be allowed him, That, of all 
ems, infinite wiſdom hath formed the beſt. (Ver. 43, 
44.) From whence he draws two conlequences 2 
1. The firſt (from Ver. 44 to 51.) is, that as the 
beſt ſyſtem cannot but be ſuch a one as hath no incon- 
nected Void; ſuch a one in which there is a perfect 
| coherence and gradual ſubordination in all its parts 
there muſt need be, in ſome part or other of the ſcale 
of reaſoning life, ſuch a creature as Man; Which 
reduces the diſpute to this abſurd queſtion, Whether God 
has placed him wrong ? WV; 
| NorTEes. 
his adverſaries examination, ſhew as well the abſurdity 
of their complaints againſt Order, as the fruitleſſneſs 
of their enquiries into the arcana of the Godhead. 
Vex. 41. Or aſk of yonder, etc.] On theſe lines M. 
Voltaire thus deſcants—** Pope dit que Phomme ne 
* peut ſavoir pourquoi les Lunes de Jupiter ſoint moins 
grandes que Jupiter? Il ſe trompe en cela' c'eſt une 
** erreur pardonable. Il n'y a point de Mathematicien 
qui nent fait voir,“ etc. | Vol. ii. p. 384, Ed. Gen.] 
And fo goes on to ſhew, like a great Mathematician 
as he is, that it would be inconvenient for the Page to 
be as big as his Lord and Maſter, It is pity all this 
fine reaſoning ſhould proceed on a ridiculous blunder, 


12 ESSAY ON MAN, Fe. I. 


Where all muſt full or not coherent be, 45 

And all that riſes, riſe in due degree; | 

Then, in the ſcale of reas'ning life, tis plain, 

There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man; 

And all the queſtion (wrangle e'er ſo long) 

Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong? 30 
Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, F 

May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 


* 


” — — — _— * 
— 


COMMENTARY. 

VER. 31. Keſpecting Man, etc.] It being ſhewn that 
Max, the Subject of this enquiry, has a neceſſary place 
in ſuch a ſyſtera as this is confeſſed to be, and it being 
evident, that the abuſe of free - will, from whence pro- 
ceed all moral evil, is the certain effe&t of ſuch a 
creature's exiſtence ; the next queſtion will be, Fow 

| NorTEes. 

The Poet thus reproves the impious complainer of the 
order of Providence. You are diflatisfied with the 
weakneſs of your condition, But, in your ſituation, the | 
nature of things require juſt ſuch a creature as you are: 
in a different ſituation it might have required, that you 
ſhould be ſtill weaker. And though you ſee not the reaſon 
of this in your own caſe; yet, that reaſons there arc, 
you may lee in the caſe of other of God's creatures. 


* Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Faller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade? 
„Or atk of yonder argent fields above, 

„Why Jevz's Satallites are leſs than Jove,” 


Here (ſays the Poet) the ridicule of the Weeds and 
the Satellites? complaint, had they the faculties of ſpeech 
and reaſoning, would be obvious to all ; becauſe their 
very ſituation and office might bave convinced them 
of their folly. Your folly, {ſays the Poet to his com- 
plainers, is as grea*, though not ſo evident, becaule 
the reaſon is more out of ſight; but that a reaſon there 
is, may be demonſtrated from the attributes of the 
Deity. This is the Poet's clear and ſtrong reaſoning ; 
ſrom whence, we ſge, he was ſo far from 1aying, that 
Man could not know the cauſe why Tove's Satellites 
were leſs than Jove, that ail the force of his reaſoning 
turns upon this, that Man did fee and know it, and 
ſnould from thence conclude, that there was a cauſe of 
this inferiority as well in the rational, as in the material 


Creation . : . ; 7 4 


ESSAY ON MAN. 


Wn human works, tho? labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpole gain; 
n Gnd's one ſingle can its end produce; | 
Net ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 

0 Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
craps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 

WT ouches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal 7 

Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. 60 
When the proud feed ſhall know why Man reſtrain 
is fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; 


— 


| COMMENTAR V. 
theſe evils can be accounted for, conſiſtently with the 
idea we have of God's moral attributes? Therefore, 
2. The ſecond conſequence he draws from his 
principle, That of all poſſible ſyſtems, infinite Wiſdom has 
formed the beſt, is, that whatever is wrong in our pri- 
vate ſyſtem. is right as relative to the Whole; 
e Reſrecing Man, whatever wrong we call, 
„ May, muſt be right as relat ve to ALL.” 


That it may, ke proves (from Ver. 32 to 61) by ſhews 
ing in what conſiſts the difference between the ent 
works of God, and thufe of Man; viz. that, in the 
latter, a thouſand movements ſcarce gain one purpoſe; 
in the former, one movement gains many purpoſes, 


So that 
Mar, who here ſeems princifal alone, 
* Perhaps als ſecond to ſome iphere unknowa,” 


And ting thus, the appearance of wrong in the par- 
tial ſyſtem may be right in the un ver: Hor 

© T's but a part we (ce, and not a Whole.“ 
That it mu, the whole body of thisepiFie is employed 
to illuſtrate and enforce. Thus partial Evil, is univerſal 
Good ; and thus Prov:dence is fairly acquitted, 

Ver. 61. When the proud ſteed, etc.) From all this 
the Poet draws a general concluſion (from Ver. 60 to 
91 ) that, as what has been ſaid is ſufficient to vindicate 
the ways of Providence, Man ſhould reſt ſubmiſlive 
and content; and own every thirg to be diſpoſed for 
the beſt; that to think of diſcovering the manner how 
God conduèts this wonderful ſcheme to its completion, 
is as abſurd as to imagine that the horſe and ox ſhall 
ever be able to comprehend why they undergo ſuch 
different treatment in the hand of Man; nay, that 
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Ard licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 


34 ESSAY ON MAN. Le. 1. 


When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's God: : 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs comprehend 639 
His actions', paſhons?, being's uſe and end; N 
Why doing, ſuffring, check'd, impell'd; and why 
This hour a flave, the next a deity. | 

Then ſay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in fault; 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought : 70 
His knowledge meaſur'd to his ſtate and place; F 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace, 


If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 


What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there? 
The bleſt to day is as completely ſo, 75 
As who began a thouſand years ago 

III. Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate 2 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know : 
Or who could fſuiler Being here below? + 80 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſKip and play? 
Pleas'd to the Jaſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 


7 — — —— — — — —— c ——¾:— — — — 


VanlAaTIONS. 
V:x. 64. In the former Editions, 
Now wears a garland, an Egyptian God 
altered as above for thc reafon given in the note. 
Aﬀter Ver. 07, the following lines in the firſt Ed, 
If to be ferfect in a ce tain ſphere, 
Wat matters ſoon o late. or here or there? 
The b eſt to day is a« completely fo 
As v he began tent! cuſand years ago, 
COUMENTARY. 
ſuch knowledge, if communicated, would be even per- 


. minus, and make vs vegled or deſert our Duty here. 


This he illuſtrates by the cafe of the lamb, which is 
happy in not knowing the fate that atrends it from the 
butcher; and from thence takes occaſion to obſerve, 
that God is the equal maſter of all creatures, and pro- 
vides ior the proper happineſs of each and every of 
them, | 
NoTEes. 

vzR, 04 —FEgyptrs God.] Called fo, becauſe the 
God Apis was worſhipped univerſally oyer the whole 
keitd of Egypt. | 


Ep. 1. ESSAY ON MAN. 


on blindneſs to the future! kindly givin, 8 
rnat each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n : 
Who ſces with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world, 90 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar; 
Wait the great teacher Death z and God adore. 
= \V bat future bliſs, he gives unt thee to know, 

W But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 


VAKIATI1IONS. 


Aſter Ver. 88, in the MS. 
No great, no little; 's as much decreed 
That Virgil's Gnat ſhould die as Cæſar bleed. 
VER. 93, 94. In the firſt Fol. and Quarto Ed. 
What bliſs abeve he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bliſs bel. cv. 


COMMENTARY. 
Vern. 91. Hope humbly then, etc.] But now an ob- 
jedtor is ſuppoſed to put in, and ſay, ** You tell us, 
indeed, that all things ſhall terminate in good; but 
we ſee ourſelves ſurrounded with preſent evil; yet 
you forbid us all enquiry into the manner how we are 
to be extricated from it; and, in a word, leave us in 
a very diſconſolate condition.” Not fo, replies the 
Poet; you may reaſonably, if you pleaſe, receive 
much comfort from the Hope of a happy futurity : a 
Hope implanted in the human breaſt by God himſelf, 
for this very purpoſe, as an earneſt of that bliſs, which, 
always flying from us here, is reſerved for the good 
NorEsãVs -. 
Vr R. 87. Who ſees with equal eye, etc.] Matth. x. . 
VER. 9g. What future bliſs, etc.] It hath been ob- 
jected, that“ the Sem of the beſt weakens the other 
natural arguments for a fucure ſtzte z becauſe, if the 
evils which good Men utter, promote the benefit of 
the whole, then every thing is here in order: and 
nothing amiſs that wants to te fer ri,ht: Nor has 
the good man any reaſon to expect amends, when 
the evils he ſuffered had ſuch a tendency.” To this 
it may be replied, 1. That the Poet tells us, (p. iv. 
Ver. 301.) that God loves, from whole to parts, There- 
fore, if in the beginning and progreſs of the moral 
Syſtem, the good of the whole be principally con- 
B 2 
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Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt : 95 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt. 


N COMMENTARY. 

Man hereafter. The reaſon why the Poet chuſes to 
inſiſt on this proof of a future ſtate, in preference to 
others, is in order to give his ſyſtem (which is founded 
in a ſublime and improved P/atomiſm) the greater 
grace of uniformity. For Hop was Plato's peculiar 
argument for a future ſtate z and the words here em- 
loyd, ſoul uneaſy, etc, his peculiar expreſſion. 
The Poet in this place, therefore, ſays in exprels 
terms, that Gop Gave Us HoPE TO SUPPLY THAT 
FUTURE BL1SS, WHICH HE AT PRESENT KEEPS HIn 
FROM Us, In his ſecond epiſtle, Ver. 274, he goes {till 
further, and ſays, this Hop quits us not even at 
Death, when every thing mortal drops from us: 

Hope trevels through. nor quits us when we die.“ 
And in the fourth epiltle, he ſhews, how the ſame 
HOPE is a p. of a future ſtate, from the conſidera- 
tion of God's giving his Creatures no appetite in vain, 
or what he did not intend ſhould be ſatisfied; 

« He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone, 

© Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown: 

Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind | 

« Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeck they find) 


It is only for the good man, he tells us, that Hope leads 
from goal to goal etc. It would then, be ſtrange in- 
deed, if it ſhould prove an illuſion. | 

#5 - NoTESs 
Tulted, yet. on the completion of it, the good of par- 
ticniars will be cqually provided for, 2. The em 
of the beſt is fo ſar from weakening thoſe natural ar- 
guments, that it ſtrengthens and {upports them. For 
if thole evils, to which good men are ſubject, be mere 
diſorders, without any tendency to the greater good 
of the whole; then, though we muſt, indeed, con- 
clude that they will hercaſter be ſet right, yer this 
view of things, repreſenting God as ſuffering diſorders 
for no other end than to ſet them right, gives us too 
low an idea of the divine wiſdom. But if thoſe evils 
{according to the He of the beft) contribute to the 
greater perſection of tlie Whole z ſuch a reaſon may 
be then given for their permiſſion, as ſupports our 
adea of divine wiſdom to the higheſt religious pur- 
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The ſoul (unealy, and confin'd) from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 100 


COMMENTARY, 

VER. 99. Lo, the poor Indian, etc.] The Poet, as 
we ſaid, having bid Man comfort himſelf with ex- 
pectat ion of future happineſs; having ſhewn him 
that this noPe is an earneſt of it; and put in one 


very neceſſary caution, | 
„Hope bunbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar;?? 


provoked at thole miſcreants whom he afterward; 
(Ep. iii. Ver. 253.) deſcribes as building Hell on ſpite, 
and Heav'n on pride, he upbraids them (from Ver. 93, 
to 113.) with the example of the poor Indian, to 
whom alſo Nature hath given this common HOPE 
of Mankind ; Bat tho' his untutor'd mind had be- 
trayed him into wany childiſh fancies concerning the 
NorTEts, 
poſes, Then, as to the good man's hopes of a retribu- 
tion, theſe ſtill remain in their original force; For 
oar idea of God's juſtice, and how far that juſtice is 
engaged to a retribution, is exactly and invariably 
the ſame on either hypothetis. For though the em 
of the beſt ſuppoſes that the ee e emſeldes will be fully 
compenſated by the good they froduce to the Whole, 
yet this is lo far from ſuppoliny that Particulars ſhall 
fuer ſor a general good that it is eſſential to this ſyſtem 
that, at the completion of things, when the Whole is 
arrived to the ſtate of the utmoſt perfection, particu» 
lar and wunizer/al good ſhall coincide, 
„Such is the World's great harmony, chat ſprings 
© From Order, Union, full Conſent of things. 
Where mall and greet, where weak nnd mighty, made 
* To ſerve, not ſuffer, ſireng len, not invade, etc, 
Epiltle iii. Ver, 295. 
Which coincidence can never be, without a retribu- 
tion to each good man for the evils he has ſuffered 
here below, | 
Vir. 97. — from home] The conſtruction is, —The 
ſoul tzeaſy and confined being from home, expatiates, 
etc. By which words, it was the Poet's purpolie to 
teach, that the preſent life is only a ſtatę of proba- 
tion ior another, more ſuitable to the eſſence of the 
foul, and to the free exercile of its qualities. 
| B3 
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18 ESSAY ON MAN. Fe. 1, 
His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtray 

Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 

Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n; 
Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 105 
Some happier iſland in the wairy waſte, | 
Where flaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 

To Be, contents his natural deſire, | 

He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; 110 


—— H— 


VARIATIONS 
After Ver. 108, in the firſt Ed. 
But does he ſay the Maker is nct good, 
Till he's exalted to what ſtate he wou'd : 
Himſelf alone high Heav'n's peculiar care, 
Alone made happy, when he will, and where? 
COMMENTARY. 
nature of that future ſtate, yet he is fo far from ex- 
cluding any part of his own ſpecies (a vice which 
could proceed only from the pride of falſe Science) 
that he hamanely, tho' ſimply, admits even his faithful 
dog to bear him company. | 
| NorTEs, 
VB. 110, He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire] 
The French Tranflator, M. PAbbe Du Reſnal, has 
turned the line thus, 


© 11 ne defire point cette celeſte flame 
© Qui des purs Seraphins devote, et nourrit l' ame.“ 


i e. The ſavage does not deſire thut heavenly flame, which 
«t the ſame time that it dewours the ſouls of pure Se ra- 
phims, nourifhes them. On which Mr. de Crouſaz 
who by the Aſſiſtance of a tranſlation abounding in 
theſe abſurdities, writ a Commentary on the Eſſay on 
Man, in which we find nothing but greater abſurdi- 
ties) remarks, ©* Mr, Pope, in exalting the fire of his 
„poetry by an antitheſis, throws occaſionally his ri- 
„ Jicule on thoſe heavenly ſpirits, "ae Indian, ſays 


e the Poet, contents himſelf without any thing of that 


it game, which devours at the ſume time, that it nut 
« riſheth.”—Comm. p. 77. But the Poet is clear of 
this impuiation. Nothing can be more grave or ſober 
than his Engliſh on this occaſion ; nor, I dare ſay, to 
Jo the Tranſlator juſtice, did he aim to be ridiculous. 
3+ is the ſober ſolid Theology of the Sorbonne. Indeed 


— 
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But thinks, admitted to that equal (ky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company, 

IV. Go, wie thou ! and 1n thy ſcale of ſenſe, 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence; 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, 115 
Say, Here he gives too little, there too much: 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy {port or guſt, 
Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt ; 
1f Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high care, 
Alone made periect here, immortal there: 120 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his juſtice, be the Gop of Gop, 

in Pride, in reas ning Pride, our error lies; 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the Kies. 


| COMMENTARY, 

Ver. 113. Go, wiſer thou, etc.] He proceeds with 
theſe accuſers of Providence (from Ver. 112 to 123.) 
and ſhews them, that complaints againſt the eſtabliſhed 
order of things begin in the higheft abſurdity, from 
miſapplied reaſon and power ; and end in the highe/# 
impiety, in an attempt to degrade the God of heaven, 
and to aſſume his place: 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 
That is, be made God, who only is perfet, and hath 
immortality : To which ſenſe the lines immediately 


following conſine us: 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re- judge his juſtice, be the God of God.“ 


V᷑ R. 123. In Pride, in rea, ning Pride, vur error lies, 
etc.] From theſe men, the Poet now turns to his 
friend; and (from Ver. 122 to 131.) remarks that 
the ground of all this extravagance is Pride; which, 
more or leſs, infects the whole reaſoning Tribe; ſhews 
the ill effects of it, in the caſe of thę fallen Angels; 
and obſerves, that ten wiſhing to invert the laws of 
Order, is a lower ſpecies of their crime; he then 

Nores. 
had ſuch a writer as Mr. Pope uſed this Scheol-jargon, 
we might have ſuſpected he was not fo ſerious as he 
ſhould be. Tl.e Reader, as he goes along, will lee 
more of this Tranſlatar's peculiarities. And the con- 
eluſion of the Commentary on the fourth Epiitle will 
Mew why | have been ſo careful to preſerve them. 
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Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 123 
Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 4 
Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel: 

And who but wiſhes to invert the laws «io 
Of Orpes, ſins againſt th' Sternal Cauſe. 130 
V. Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whole uſe? Pride anſwers, © "Tis for mine; 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

«© Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ey'ry flow'r; 
„Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 133 
© The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

„For me, the mine a thonfand treaſures brings; 
For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings ; 

** Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe ; 

© My foot-ſtool earth, my canopy the Kies.“ 140 


CUMMENTARY. 
brings an inſtance of one of the effects of Pride, 
which is the folly of thinking every thing made 


 Jolely for the uſe of Man; without the leaſt regard 


to any other of the creatures of God. 
© Aſt for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, etc. 


The ridicule of imaging the greater portions of 
the material ſyſtem to be ſolely for the uſe of Man, 
true Philoſophy has ſufficiently expoſed : And Com- 
mon- ſenſe, as the Poet obſerves, inſtructs us to con- 
clude, that our fellow- creatures, placed by Provide ace 
as the joint inhabitants of this Globe, are deſigned to 


be joint ſharers with us of its bleſſings: 


„Has God, thou fool ! work'd folely for thy good, 

«Th Joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? 

« Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For lim as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn.” 
 Epiſlle iii. Ver, 27, 

. Nor ES. 

Ven. 131. Aſk for what end, etc.] If there be any 
fault in theſe lines, it is not in the general ſentiment, 
but in the ill choice of inſtances made uſe of in illu— 
ſtrating it. It is the higheſt abſurdity to think that 
Earth is man's foot- Hool, his canopy the Sies, and the 


Heavenly bodies lighted up principally for his uſe 4 yet 
ſurely, it is very excuſable to ſuppoſe fruits and mine- 
Tals given for this end. 
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But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning ſuns when hvid deaths deſcend, 

When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts ſweep 

Towns to one grave, Whole nations to the deep? 
No ('tis repiy*d) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 145 

Ats nct by partial but by gen'ral laws 3 

« Th” exceptions few ; ſome change ſince all began: 

And what created perfect?“ Why then Man? 

f the great end be human Happineſs, 

Then Nature deviates ; and can Man do leſs? 150 


3 


25 
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COMMENTARY. 

Ven. 141. But errs not Nature from this gracious 
end,] The author comes next to the coutirmation' of his 
Theſis, That partial moral Evil is univerſal Good ; but 
introduceth it with an allowed inſtance in the natural 


0 

: World, to abate our wonder at the phenomenon of 
moral Evil; which he farms into an argument on 2 

1 conceſſion of his adverſaries. If we aſk you, ſays he, 

6 


(from Ver. 140 to 131) whether Nature doth not err 
from the gracious purpole of its Creator, when plagues, 
earthquakes, and tempeſis unpeople whole regions at 
a time; you readily anſwer, No: For that God acts by 


of general, and not by particular laws; and that the courſe 
6 of matter and motion mutt be neceſſarily ſubject to 


ſome irregularities, becauſe nothing is created perfect. 
I then aſk why you ſhould expett this perfection in 
Man? If you own that the great end of God (not with- 
ſtanding all this deviation) be general happineſs, then 
it is Nature, and not God, that deviates; and do you 
expect greater conſtancy in Man? 

„Then Nature deviates; and can Man do leſ ?“ 
That is, if Nature, or the inanimate ſyttem (on which 
God hath impoſed his laws, which it obeys, as a ma- 
chine obeys the hand of the workman) may in courſe 
of time deviate from its direction, as the beſt philoſo- 
phy ſhews it may; where is the wonder that Man, 
who was created a free Agent, and hath it in his power 
rt every moment to tranſgreſs the eternal rule of Right, 
e ſhould ſometimes go ont of Order? 
t NorTEec's, ' | 
. Ver. 150. Then Nature deviates, etc.] © While 

© comets move in very eccentric orbs, in all manner 


22 ESSAY ON MAN. 


As much that end a conſtant courſe requires 
Of ſhow'rs and (un-thine, as of Man's deſires 
As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs Kies, 

As Men for ever temp rate. calm and wiſe. 


| COMMENTARY, 
Ver. 131. As much that end, etc.] Having thus 
ſhewn how moral evil came into the world, namely, 
by Man's abuſe of his own Jree will 3 our Poet comes to 
the point, the confirmation of his theſis, by ſhewing 
how moral evil promotes good; and employs the ſame 
conceſſions of his adverſaries, concerning natural evil, 
to iliuſtrate it. | 
1 tie ſhews it tends ta the good of the Whole, or 
Univerſe, (from Ver. 130 to 165.) and this by analogy, 
You own, ſays he, that ſtorms and tempeſts, clouds, 
rain, heat, and variety of ſeaſons are neceſſary (not- 
withſtanding the accidental evil they bring with them) 
to the health and plenty of e Globe; why then ſhould 
you ſuppoſe there is not the ſame uſe, with regard to 
the Univerſe, in a Borgia or a Catiline ? But you ſay 
you can ſee the one, and not the other, You ſay right: 
one terminates in this em, the other refers to the 
Hole: which Wis? can be comprehended by none but 
the great Author, himſelf, For, ſays the Poet in ano- 
ther place, 
« —of this Frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
„The ſtrong connections, mice dependencies, 
* Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
„ Look'd through? or can a fart contain the able? 
5 | Ver 29. et ſeq. 
Own therefore, ſays he, that 
« From Pride, our very reas'ning ſprings ; 
& Account for moral, as for nat'ral things: 
„Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 
& In both, to reaſen right is to ſubmit.” 
NorkEs. 
of poſitions, blind Fate could never make all the 
„ planets move one and the ſame way in orbs concen- 
te trie; ſome inconſiderable irregularities excepted, 
„ which may have riſen from the mutual actions of 
& comets and planets upon one another, and which 
46 will be apt to increaſe, 'till this ſyſtem wants a re- 


6 formation.” Sir {aac Newton's Optics, Queſt, ult. 
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. plagues or earthquakes break not Heav*n's deſign, 
78 ny then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 156 
: 


'ho knows but He, whoſe hand the lightning forms, 
Vho heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms 3 
dours tierce Ambition in a Celar s mind, 149 
Dr turns young Am mon looſe to ſcourge mankind ? 

. © . E9 * 
rom pride, from pride, our very reas'ning ſprings; 


4 ccount for moral, as for nat'ral things: 
4 hy charge we Heay'n in thoſe in theſe acquit 2 
'S n both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit, 


— — — —— — „ 


Ver. 155. If plagnes, etc.] what hath miſled Mr, 
De Crouulaz in his cenſure of this paſſage, is his ſup- 
y. We oling the compariſon to be between the effects of ro , 


ls, hings in this ſublunary world ; Wheu not only the 
t- elegancy, bur the juſtneſs of it, conſiſts in its being 
m) Wbetween the effects of a thing in the univerſe at large, 
1d and the familiar known effects of one in this ſublunary 
to 5 For the poſition inforced in theſe lines is this, 
ay: partial evil tends to the good of the whole ; 

t: „ Reſpecing Man, whatever wrong we call, 


© May, muſt be right, as relative to all.” Ver. 531. 
How does the Poet inforce it? 1f you will believe this 
Critic, in illuſtrating the effects of partial moral evil 
in a particular ſyſtem, by that of partial natural evil 
in the /ame ſyſtem, and ſo he leaves his poſition in the 
lurch But the Po: t reaſons at another rate: The way 
to prove his point, he knew, was to illuſtrate the 
effect of partial moral evil in the univerſe, by partial 
natural evil in a particular ſy/{em. Whether partial 
moral evil tend to the good of the univerſe, being a 
quzſtion which, by reaſon of our ignorance of many 
parts of that Univerſe, we cannot decide but from 
krown effects; the rules of good reaſoning require 
that it be proved by analogy, i. e. ſetting it by, and 
* con ing it with, a thing clear and certain; and it is 
n. © © thing clear and certain, that partial natural evil tends 
d, to the good of our particular ſyſtem. 
of VER. 157. Who know; but He, etc] The ſublimity 
ch with which the great Author of Nature is here 
charaQeriſed, is but the ſecond beanty of this fine 
paſſage. The greateſt is the making the vety dif- 
penſation objected to, the periphraſis of his Title. 


(2. 


* 
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Better for Us, perhaps, it might appear, 16; 
Were there all harmony, ali virtue here; 


' 
— 


COMMENTARY. 
Ver. 165. Better for us, etc] But, ſecondly, to 

ſtrengthen the foregoing analogical argument, and ty 
make the wiſdom and goodneſs of God ſtill more ap. 
parent, he obſerves (from Ver. 164 to 173.) that myral 
evil is not only productive of good to the Whole, but 
is even productive of god in our own Syſtem. It might, 
ſays he, perhaps appear better to us, that there were 
nothing in this wor! but peace and virtue: 

© That never air or ccean felt the wind; 

That never paſſion diſcumros'd the mind.“ 

But then conſider, that as our material ſyſtem is ſup- 
ported by the ſtrife of its elementary particles; ſo is 
our intellectual ſyſtem by the conflict of our paſſiong, 
which 2re the elements of human action. 

In a word, as witnout the benefit of tempettuons 
winds, both air and ocean would ſtagnate, corrupt, 
and ſpread univerſal contagion throughout all the ranks 
of animals that inhabit, or are ſupported by, them ; 
ſo, without the benefit of the Paſſions, ſuch Virtue az 
was merely the effect of the abſence of thoſe Vaſlions, 


would be a lifeleſs calm, a ſtvical Apathy. 


© Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt x 
© But health of mind is Exerciſe, not Reft.” 
Epiſtle ii, Ver. 103; 

Therefore, inſtead of regarding the conflicts of the 
elements, and the Paſſions of the mind as d orders, 
you ought to confider them as part of the general 
order of Providence: And that they are fo, appears 
from their always preſerving the ſame unvaried courſe, 
throughout all ages, from the creation to the preſent 
time: 

The ger'ral Order, ſince the Whole began, 

« Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

We ſee therefore, it would be doing great injuſtice 
to our author to ſuſpe& that he intended, by this, 
to give any encouragement to vice, His ſyſtem, as all 
his Ethic Epiſtles ſhew, is this : That the Paſſions, for 
the reaſons given above, are neceſſary to the ſupport 
of Virtue : That, indeed, the paſſions in exceſs, pro- 
duce Vice, which is, in its own nature, the greateſt of 


all evils, and comes into the world from the abuſe of 
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That never air or ocean felt the wind; 
That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind. 
But ALL ſubſiſts by elemental trite ; 
And paſſions are the elements of Life. 199 
The zen'ral Ox, ſince the whole began, 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man, 
VI What would this Man? Now upward will he (car, 
And little leſs than Angels, would be more ; 


COMMENTARY. | 
Man's free will; but that God, in his infinite wiſdom 
and gzoodneſs, deviouſly turns the natural bias of its 
malignity to the advancement of human happineſs, and 
makes it productive of .eneral Good; | 
„Tu“ ETERNAL ART EDUCEs Goop prroOM Tis,” 
Epiſtle ii. Ver, 175, 

This, ſet againſt what we have obſerved of the Poer's 
doctrine of a future fate, will furniſh us with an in- 
ſtance of his feering (as he well expreſſes it in his 
preface) between duttrines ſeemingly oppoſite; If his 
Eſſay has any merit, he thinks it is in this. And doubt - 
leſs it is uncommon merit to reje& the viſtons and 
abſurdities of every Syſtem, and take in only what is 
rational and real 
The CnArAcTERISTICS and the FABLE OF rux 
Be ts are two ſeemingly inconſiſtent ſyſtems ; the ſolly 
of the firſt is in giving a ſcheme of Virtue. without 
Religion; and the knavery of the latter, in giving a 
ſcheme of Keligion without Virtue, Thefe our Poer 
leaves to any that will take them up; but agrees 
however ſo far with the firſt, that Virtue would de 
„worth having, though itielf was its only reward ;” 
« and fo far with the latter, that God makes Evil 
t againſt its nature, productive of Good 

Ven 173 What would this Man ? eic.} Having thus 
juſtified Providence in its permiſſion of partial oA. 


5 vi, our Author employs the remaining part of his 

1 Epiſtle in vindicating it from the imputation of certain 
NorTEs. 

. Vã . 169. But all ſubſiſts, ete] See this ſubject 


6 extended in Epiſtle ii. from Ver. go to 112, 155, etc. 
7 Verk. 174. Aud little lefs than Angels, etc. Thou haft 
made him a little lower than the Angeli, and ha crowned 
f him with glory and honour. Pſalm vil. 9. | 

C 


"> 
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Now looking downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 17; 
To want the ſtrengtn of bulls, the fur of bears, 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 

Say, what their uſe, bad he the pow'rs of all ? 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs aflign'd ; 189 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courle, 
Here with degrees of {wiftnels, there $f force; 


— 


75 
8 
{ 


—— 


COMMENTARY. 
ſuppoſed naTURAL tvils. For now he ſhews (from 
er. 172 to 207.) that though the complaint of his 
2 aries againſt Providence be on pretence of red. 
moral eil:; yet, at bottom, it all proceeds from their , 
impatience under imaginary natural ones; the iſſue of 
a depraved appetite for viſionary advantages, which if 
Man had, they would be either uſeleſs or pernicious to Wil i 
him, as repugnant to his ſtate, or unſuitable ro his WF 1 
condition. Though God (fays he,) hath ſa bountifully Wl ; 
beſtowed on Man, Faculties little leſs thn angelic, . 
yet he ungratefully graſps at higher; and then, extra- 
vagant in another extreme, with a paſſion as ridicu- 
lous as that is impious, envies, as what would ad- 
vantages to himſelf, even the peculiar accommod{gions 
of brutes. But here his own falſe principles eFÞpoſe 
the folly of his falſer appetites. He ſuppoſes ths 
all made for his uſe. Now what uſe could he have of 
them, when he had robbed them of all their qualities? 
Qualities diſtributed with the higheſt wiſdom, as they 
are divided at preſent ; but which, if beſtowed accord- 
ing to the ſroward humour of thefe childiſh com- | 
plainers, would be every where found to be either 
wanting or ſuperſtuuus. But even though endowed 
with theſe brutal qualities, Man would not only be no 
gainer, but a conſiderable loſer ; as the Poet ſhews. in 
"explaining the conſequences which would follow from 
his having his ſenſations in that exquiſite degree, in 
Which this or the other animal is obſerved to poſſeſs 
Them. 5 


JJ , _ URS ISR 

Vr R. 182, Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, ete ] It is 
a certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that in 
proportion as -they are formed -for ſtrength, their 
twiftnels is leſſened ; or as they are formed for ſwift- 
#efſs, their ſtrength is abated, P. 
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i in exact proportion to the ſlate; 
othing to add, and nothing to abate. 
ach beaſſÞ each inſect, happy in its on: 185 
Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone? | 
WS hall he alone, whom rational we call, 
We pieas d with nothing, if not bleſs'd with all? 

The bliſs of Man, (could Pride that bleſſing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind ; ryo 
No pow'rs of body or of foul to ſhare, 
But what bis nature and his {rate can bear. 
Vhy has not Man a m'croſcopic eye ? 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a Fly, 
Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 195 
T'inſpe&t a mite, nat comprehend the heav'n ? 
Or touct,, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and agonize at evTy pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain ? 200 
If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him till 
The Whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill 2 
Who finds not Providence all good and wile, 203 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 

VII. Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends: 


_ — — — W602 


2 . TEE — 


COMMENTARY. 1 

Ver. 207. Far as Creations ample range extends, | 

He tells us next (from Ver 205 to 233 that the com- 

plying with ſuch extravagant deſires would-not only 

be uſeleſs and pernicious to Man, but would be break- 
| ing into the order, and deforming the beauty of God's 

o Creation, in which this animal is ſubject ro that, and 

n | every one to Man; who by his Reaſon enjoys the 

n | !um of all their powers. 

n Nores. 

s Ver. 202. Stunn'd him with the muſie of the ſpheres, 
This inſtance is poetical and even ſublime, but miſ- 
placed. He is arguing philoſophically in a caſe that 

s required him to employ the real objects of ſenſe only: 

n | and, what is worſe, he ſpeaks. of this as a real object 

r —[f NATURE thunder'd, etc. The caſe is different 

- | where (in Ver. 253.) he yo of. the motion of the 

2 an 


Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 
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From the green myriads in the peopled graſs: 210 hb 


What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole s dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: 

Of ſmel}, the headlong lioneſs between, 

And hound fagacicus on the tainted green: 

Of hearing from the life that fills the flood, 215 
To that which warbles thr»ngh the vernal wood? 


nnn... 


NOTES. PIR 
teavenly bodies, under the ſublime conception of ruling 
Angeli: For whether there be ruling Angels or no, 
there is real motion, which was all his argument 
wanted; but if there be no mufic of the ſpheres, there 
was no real ſound, which his argument was obliged 
to find. 
| Ver. 209 Mark how it meunte, to Man's imperial 
race, M. Du Reſnel has turned the latter part of 
the line thus, 

Juſqu' à Homme, ce chef, ce Ry de | Univer. 

© Even to man, this Head, this King of the Univerſe,” 
which is ſo ſad a blunder that it contradicts the Poet's 
peculiar Syſtem ; who, although he allows Alan to be 
Kinz of this inferior world, yet he thinks it madneſs 
to make him King of the Univerſe. If the philoſophy 
and argument of the Poem could not teach him this, 
yet nrethinks the Poet's own words, in this very Epiſ- 
tle, might have prevented his miſtake, 


« So man, who here ſeems Princifal alone, 
& Perhaps acts Sccend to ſome ſphere unknown.“ 


If the Tranflitor imagined that Mr. Pope was ſpeak- 
ing ironically, where he talks of Man's imperial race, 
and ſo would heighten the ridicule of the original by 
ce Roy de P Univers, the miſtake is {till worſe ! for the 
force of the argument depends upon its being ſaid 
ſeriouſly ; the Poet being here ſpeaking of a ſcale from 
the higheſt to the loweit in the mundane Syſtem, 
Vue. 213 The headlong lioneſs] The manner of the 
lions hunting their prey in the deſerts of Africa is this: 
At their firſt going out in the night-time they ſet up 
a loud roar, and then liſten to the noiſe made by the 
beaſts in their flight, purſuing them by ear, and not 
by tbe noſtril It is probable the ſtory of the jackal's 
Luming for the lion, was occaſioned by the obſerya- 
tion of this defect of ſcent in that terrible animal, P. 
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he ſpider's touoh, how exquiſitely fine! 
W--1s at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe to fubtly true 
From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew ?- 220 
ow Inſtinct varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 
ompar'd, half-reas ning elephant with thine ©. 
wixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier? 
or ever {ep'rate, yet for ever near 
emembrance and Reflection how ally'd ; 223 
hat thin partitions Senſe from Thought divide? 
and Middle natures, how they long to join, 
et never paſs th'infuperable line! 
ithout this juſt gradat ion, could they be 
zubjected, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of all ſabdu'd by thee alone, 
s-not thy Reaſon all theſe pow'rs in one? 


— 


Nor Es. 

Ver. 224. For ever ſep'rate, eto] Near, by the ſimi- 
itude of the operations ; ſeparate by the immenſe 
ifference in the nature of the powers, 

Ver 226. What: thin partitions, eic.] So thin, that 
he Atheiſtic Philoſophers,. as Protagoras, held that 
nouo nr was only StNSE;3 and from thence con- 
luded, that every imagi.zation or opinion of every man 
as true. Ilaca faracia trir H But the Poet 
determines more puil»fophically ; that they are really 
Wand eſſentially different, how hin ſnever the partition 
be by which they are divided. Thus (to illuſtrate the 
truth of this oblervation; when a geomerer conſiders 
a triangle, in order to demonitrare the equality of its 
bree right ones, he has the picture or image of ſome 
ſenſible triangle in his mind which is /en/e; yet not- 
withſtanding, he muſt needs have the nution or idea 
of an intellectual triangle likewiſe, which is thoug ft ; 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe every image or picture 
bf a triangle muſt needs be obtuſangular, or rectan- 
gular, or acutangular z but that which, in his mind, 
is the ſubject of his propoſition, is the ratio of a tri- 
angle, undetermined io any of theſe ſpecies. On this 
account it was that Ariſt ile ſaid Nonware rw Jolou, 
75 uy Oarldaopara , 1 b rar Q(aidouats, O g 
av Parlaouatoy ie conceptions rf the mind differ ſume- 
what from jerſible images; they are not ſenfitle images, and 
yet not quite free or diſenzoged from ſenſible images, 
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VIII See, through this air, this ocean, and this ear 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth 
Above, how high. progreſſive life may go! 2 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vaſt chain of Being! which from God began, 
Nature's ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt. bird, fiſh, inſect, what no eye can ſee, 
No glaſs can reach; from infinite to thee, 21 
From thee to Nothing. On ſuperior pow'rs 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours. 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deſtroy'd: 
From Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 24 
\ Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 


—_— — —— 


: VaRIATIONS. 

Vsr 238. Ed iſt. - 
Ethereal efſ-nſe, ſpiiit, ſubſtance, Man. 

Com uE MTA AT. 
Ver. 233. See, through this air. etc.] And furt 
(from Ver. 232 to 267 ) that this breaking the orde 
of things, which, as a link or chain, connetts all being 
from the higheſt to the loweſt would unavoidably b 
attended with the deſtruction of the Univerſe : Fe 
that the ſeveral parts of it muſt at leaſt compoſe a 
entire and harmonious a Whole, as the parts of a h 
man body, can be doubted of by no one: Yet we ſ 
what confuſion it would make in our frame, if the 
members were ſet upon invading each otner's office: 
« What if the Foot,“ etc, 
Who will not acknowledge, therefore, that a connec 
tion, in the diſpoſition of things, ſo harmonious as her 
_ deſcribed, is tranicendently beautiful? But the Fataliſh 
ſappoſe ſuch an one — What then? Is the firſt Free 
Agent, the great Cauſe of all things, debarred a con- 
trivance infinitely. exquiſite, becauſe lome Men, to ſe 
up their idol, Fate, avſurdly repreſent it as preſiding 

over ſuch a ſyſtem ? | | 

NoTEes. 
Ven. 243. Or in the full creation leave a void, eic. 
This is only an illuſtration from the Peripatetic plenun 
and wacuum : the fill and void here meant, relating 
not to Matter, but to Liſe, 
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And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll 

like eſſential tu th'amazing Whole, 

he leaſt confuſion bur in one, not all 

hat ſy item only, but the whole muſt fall, 250 
et earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

planets and ſtars ruſh lawleſs tnrou h the ſky ; 

et ruling Angels from their ſpheres be hurl'd, 

zeing on being wreck'd and world on world; 

eay n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 255 
ind Nature trembles to the throne of God. 

All this dread Oe DEM break—for whom ? ſor thee 2 
ile worm !—oh Madneis ! Pride! Impiety ! 

IX. What if the foot ordain'd the duſt to tread, 

Or hand, to toil, aſpir'd ro be the head? 260 
Vhat if the head, the eye, or ear rep-n'd 

o ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind? 

Jult as abſurd for any part to claim 

To be another in this gen'ral frame: | 

Juſt as avſurd, ro mow the taſks oi pains, 265 
Tre great directing MinpD or ALL ordains, 


1 NoTEs. N 
Vr n. 247 And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll] The 
verb is exactiy choſen, as not alluding to the motion 
of the planetary bodies, of each ſyſlem; but to the 
gures deſcribed by that motion. 

VER. 251. Let Earth unbalanc'd,] i e. Being no longer 
kept within its orbit by the different directions of 
its prog reſſive and attractive motions; which like 
equal weights in a balance, keep it in an equilibre. 

Ver 233. Let ruling Angels, ete.] The Poet, through- 
out this Work has with reat art. uſed an advantage 
which his employing a Platonic principle for the foun- 
dation «of his Eſſay, bad aft-rded him; and that is the 
expreſſing himlelf (as here) in Platonic language; 
which Juckily for his purpoſe, is highly poetical. at 
the ſame time that it adds a grace to the uniformity 
of his reaſoning 

Vin 259. What if the foot, etc.] This fine illuſtra- 
tion in defence of the Sytem of Nature, is taken from 
St. Paul, who employed it to defend the Sytem of Grace, 

VII. 26g. Juſt as abſurd, etc ] See the proſecution 
and application of this in Ep iv. P. 
VeR. 266. The great diretting Mind, etc.]“ Venera- 
mur autem et colimus ob dominium, Deus enim fine 


. 


— — 


mind F all, who hath intentionally created a perfect P 
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All are but parts of one ſlupendous whole, 
Whoſe body ature is, and God the foul ; 
That, chan, 'd through all, and yer in all the fame ; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 27 


Eb, 


COMMENTARY. J 


Von. 267 Al are but parts F one flupendou: Whole) 
Our Author having thus given a repreſentation of God} 
work, as one entire whole, where all the parts have | 
neceſſary dependance on and relation to each other, 
and where each particular part works and concurs u 
the perfection of the Whole; as ſuch a ſyſtem trail. 
cends vulgar ideas; to reconcile it to common con. 
ceptions, he ſhews (from Ver. 206 to 281 that God 
is equally and intimately preſent to every fort of 
ſubſtance, to every particie of matter and in every 
inſtant of being ; which eales the labouring Imagina- 
tion, and makes us expect no leſs, from ſuch a Preſence, 
than ſuch a Diſpenſation 

NorTss. 
„ dominio, providentia, et cauſis finalibus, nihil aliud 
«© eſt quam Farum et NaTura.” Newtoni Princip, 
Schol. gener ſub finem. 

Ve «. 268. Whoſe body nature is, etc] Mr. de Crouſaz 
remarks on this line, that © A Spinoziſt would expreſ 
„ himſ. If in this Manner“ I believe he would; for 
ſo the infamous Toland has done, in his Atheiſt's Li. 
turgy call PANTHEISTICN : But ſo would St. Paul 
likewiſe, who, writing on this ſubject, the omnipre- . 
ſence of God in his Providence, and in his Subſtance, . 
fays in the words of a pantheiſtical Greek Poet, n. 


» > > oo oo oo 0@ UW'Y 


him we live and move, and have our being i e we at il 
parts of hin, his offspring : And the reaſon is, hecanſe . 


a religious theiſt and an impious pantheiſt, both pro- 
feſs to believe the omnipreſence of God. But would {| 
Spin, za, as Mr Pope does, call God the great direfting 


Univerſe? Or would a Spinoziſt have told ns, 

© The workman from the work diſtin was known >"? 
a line that overturns all Spinoziſm from its very foun- 
dations. 

But this ſublime deſcription of the Godhead contains 1 
not only the divinity of St. Paul; but if that will not 8 
ſatisfy the men he writes againſt, the philoſ,phy like- Iſl © 
wiſe of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
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arms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 

lows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 

ives :hrou_b all Life, extends through all extent, 
preads undivided, operates unſpent 3 


NoTESs. 


— 
The Poet ſays, 

ve, « Al! are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
0d 4 Whoſe body Nature i, an. G«d the toul 
N „% That, chang'd through ell. and yet in all the ſame, 

f « Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal fran e, 
her, „Warme in the tun, refreſhes in the breeve, 
$ to „Gs in the Nars, and bloſlems in the trees, 
anl. « Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
on Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. 


he Philoſophe -:“ In ipſo continentur et moventur 
univerſa, fed abſque mutua paſſione Deus nihil 
patitur ex corporum motibus ; illa nullam ſentiunt 
( reſiſtentiam ex omnip1 æſentia Dei —Corpore omni 
vet figura corporea deſlituitur. Omnia regit et om- 
nia coꝑ noſcit. Cum unaquzque Syatii particula ſit 
ſemper, et unumquodque Durationis ind: viſibile mo- 
© mentum, ubique certe rerum omnium Fabricater ac 
Dominus non erit nunquam, nuſquam.“ 

Mr. Pope; 


* Bieathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 


az « As full, as perfect, in « hair as heart. 
els As full, a* perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
or As the rapt Seraph that adorcs and burns: 


* To him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
« He file, he bound+, connects, and equals all. 


Sir Iſaac Newton :—* Annon ex phænomenis conſtat 
© efle entem incorporeum, viventem, intelligentem, 


— 8 omnipraſentem, ui in ſpat io intinito, tanquam 
„ ſenſorio ſuo, res ipſas intime cernat, penituſque per- 
„ „ ſpiciat totaſque intra ſe piæſens præſentes com- 
„ plectatur.“ | 

f But now admitting, there were an ambiguity in 
, theſe expreſſions, ſo great that a Spinoziſt might em- 


ploy them to expreſs his own particular principles ; 
and ſuch a thing might well be, becauſe rae Spinoziſts, 
in order to hide the impiety of their principle, are 
vont to expreſs the Omnipreſence of God in terms 

that any religious Theiſt might employ ; in this caſe, 
,  fay how are we to judge of the Poet's meaning? 
, WI ourely by the whole tenor of his ment. | Now 
take the words in the ſenſe of the Spinoziſts, and he 
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creation. This groſs conception of the Firſt Cauſe th 


Crouſaz into this important remark.—* For all that, 


narrow, yet fitted to their ſtation,” etc. Comm. il 


Breathes in our ſoul. informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perſect. in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns: 


NorTESs. 2 
is made, in the concluſion of his epiſtle, to overthea 
all he hid been advancing throughout the body of it 
For Spinoziſm is the detiruttion of an Univerſe, when 
every thing tends, by a foreſeen contrivance in all i 
parts, to the perfection of the Whole. But allow hin 
to employ the paſſage in the ſenſe of St. Paul, The 
we and all creatures live, and move, and have our being ii 
God ; and then it will be ſeen to be the moſt logic 
ſupport of all that had preceded. For the Poet, havin 
as we ſay, laboured 1 4 his epiſtle to prove, tha 
every thing in the Univerle tends, by a foreſeen cov 
trivance, and a preſent direction of all its parts, . 
the perfection f the Whole; it might be objected 
that ſuch a diſpoſition of things implying in God! 
painful, operoſe, and inconceivable extent of Pro 
dence, it could not be ſuppoſed that ſuch care extende 
to all, but was confined to tha more noble parts of the 


Poet expoſes, by ſhewing that (:od is equally and in- 
tim:tely preſent to every particle of Matter, to ever) 
ſort of Subitance, and in every inſtant of Being. 
Ver. 277. As full, as perfect, in wile Man that mourn; 
As the rapt Seraph, that aderes and burnt:] 
Which M Du Reſnel tranſlates thus, 
Dans un homme ignorẽ ſous une humble Chaumiere, 
Que dans le Seraphin, rayonvant de lumiere. 
i.e, As well in the ignorant man, who inhabits an humb| 
cottage, as in the Seraphim encompaſſed with rays 0 
light. The Tranſlator in good earneſt thought, tha 
a vile man that mourn'd could be no other than ſom 
poor Country Cottager. Which has betrayed M. De 


4 


ve ſometimes find in perſons of the loweſt rank, 
« fund of probity and reſignation which preſerve 
„them from contempt z their minds are, indeed, buff 


120. But Mr. Pope had no ſuch childiſh idea in bx 
b&d. He was here oppoſing the human ſpecies. 
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> him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 

fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 289 
. Ceaſe then, nor Ox DER Imperſection name: 

r proper blils depends on what we blame. 


VARIATIONS, 
After Ver. 2*2, in the MS. 


Reaſon, to think of God when ſhe pretends, 
Begins a Cenſor, an Adorer ends, 


COMMENTARY. 

Ver. 281. Ceaſe then, nor Order Imper/efion name: 
d now the Poet, as he had promiſed, baving vindi- 
red the ways of Gud 10 Man, concludes (from Ver. 280, 


g if mail 3 

* the end) that, from what had been ſaid, it appears, 
nat the very things we blame, contribute to our 
thl&ppinels, either as unrelated particulars, or at leaſt 


c parts of the univerſal ſyſtem ; that our ſtate of 
orance was allotted to us out of compaſſion ; that 
gelt we have as much knowledge as is ſufficient to 
od WV us, that we are, and always ſhall be, as bleſt as 
oe <an bear; for that NATURE is neither a Stratonic 
* ain of blind Cauſes and Effects, 
C the (All Nature is but Art unkncwun to thee) 
| r yet the fortuitous refulr of Epicurean Atoms, 
2 tle (All Chance, Direction, ww'ich thou canſt not ſee) 
d in thoſe two {ſpecies of atheiſm ſuppoſed it; but the 
ver\Wonderful art and contrivance, unknown indeed to 
, an, of 2n all-powerful, all-wile, all good, and free 
Sing. And therefore we may be aſſured, that the 
JH guments brought above, to prove partial moral evil 
oductive of Good, are concluſive ; from whence 
, ecertain truth reſults, in ſpite of all the pride and 
eis of vain Reaſon, That WHATEVER IS. 18 KIGHT. 
That the reader may fee in one view the exactneſs 
this the Method, as well as force of the Argument, I 
i] here draw. up a ſhort ſynopſis of this Epiſtle. The 
I. Det begins by telling us his ſubject is an Eſſay on Man: 
that lat his end of writing is to vindicate Providence: That 
nk. 4 x NoTES. 
eres angelic ; and ſo ſpoke of the firſt, when com- 
1 butfſÞ'<9 to the latter, as vile and diſconſolate. The force 
d beauty of the reflection depend upon this ſenſe ; 
in hiſs What is more, the propriety of it. | 
ies V. 278. 45 the rapt Seraph, etc ] Alluding to the 
n ame Seraphim, ſignifying burners. 
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Know thy own point : This kind, this due degree 
Of blindaels, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 


et. cen. oi, 


— 


COMMENTARY, 
he intends to derive nis ars uments from the viſt 
things of God ſeen in this ſyſtem ; Lays down this 
polition, That of all piſible ſyſtems, infinite Wiſdom | 
formed tbe beft : draws fro n thence two Conſequeug 
1. hat there muſt needs be ſymewhere ſuch a creatin 
Min; 2. That the mori Evil which he is author , 
produſti ve of the G44 the Whole. This is his gene 
-Thelis ; from whence ne tor:ns this Concluſion, 7. 
Man ſhunuld reſt ſub niſſive and content, and make the hy 
of Futurity his comfort ; but nut Suffer this to be the nt 
ſion of PRlDr, which is the caule of all his iup 
complaints. 

He proceeds to confirm his Theſis —Previouſly e 
deavours to abate our wonder at the phenomenor 
moral Evil ; ſhews, firſt, its u/e to the perfecti un of | 
univerſe, by analogy, from the uſe of phyſic il Eri 
this particular ſyſtem —Secondiy, its uſe in this ſyſt 
where it is turned providentially, from its natural 
to promote Virtue. Then .oes on to vindicate Þ 
vidence from the imput ation of certain ſuppoſed nat 
Evils ; as he had betore juſtihed it for the permiſi 
of real moral Evil, in ſh:wing that, rhough the Athe! 
complaint a_ainft Providence be on pretence of 
moral Evil, yet the true cauſe is his impitience un 
imaginary natiral Evil; the iſſue of a depraved a 
tite for fantuſtical advuntuges which if obtained, wc 
be uſeleſs or hurtful to Man and deforming of, a 


deſtructive to the Univerſe, as breaking into that oi *! 
by which it is ſupported. —He deſcribes that ori 
harmony, and cloſe cunnectiun of the parts; and di 
ſhe wing the intimate preſence of God to his 
creation, gives 4 reaſon for an Univerſe ſo amazing * 
beautiful and perfect From all this be deduces h 
general concluſion, That Nature being neither ab . 

e 


chain of Cauſes and Effreis, nor yet the furtuitous re 
of wanderin, atoms but the wonderful art and dire * 
of an all wiſe, ali-good, and free Reing ; wanrev On 
is, 1s RIGKT, with re2a1d to the diſpoſition of God, V 
its ultimate tendency : which once granted, all c- by 
plaints againſt Providence are at an end, 


\ 
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Submit. In this, or any other ſphere, 285 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
dafe in the hand of one diſpoſing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
all Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee ; 
an Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood ; 291 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good: 
and ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 
ne truth is clear, WHATEVER 15S, is RiGur, 


 Norets 
Ver. 294. One truth is clear, etc.] It will be difficult 
o think any cavi.ler ſhould have objected to this con- 
luſion ; eſpecially when the Author, in this very 
epiſtle, has himſelf thus explained it. 

Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, muſt be right, as relative to ALL. _ 

So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts /ecend to ſome ſphere unknown; 

+ Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal: 

* 'Tis but a part we ſee, and not a Whole. 


But without any regard to the evidence of this illuſ- 
tration, M. de Crouſaz exc'aims : See the general 
% concluſion, All that is, is right. So that at the ſight 
of Charles the Firſt loſing his head on the ſcaſtold, 
« we mult have ſaid, this is rigt ; at the ſight too of 
c his judges condemning him, we mult have faid, this 
« is right ; at the ſight of ſome of thele judges, taken 
and condemned for the action which he had owned 
* to be right, we muſt have cried out, this is doubly 
* right.” Never was any thing more amazing than 
that the abſurdities ariſing from the ſenſe in which this 
critic takes the great principle, of whatever is, is right, 
did- not ſhew him his miſtake : For could any one in 
lus ſenſes employ a propoſition in a meanin; from 
whence ſuch evident abſurdities immediately ariſe? I 
have obſerved, that this concluſion. whatever is, is right, 
is a conlequence of theſe premiſes, that partial Evil 
tends to univerſal Good, which the Author employs as 
a principle to humble the pride of Man, who would 
impiouſly make God accountable for his creation. 
What then does common ſenſe teach us to underſtand 
by whatever is, is right? Did the Poet mean right 


D 


Good, Ver. 291. Now is this any encouragement ty 


have another meaning. But what muſt we think of 
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NorTEs. 
with regard to Man, or right with regard to God; 
right with regard to itſelf, or right with 1egard to in 
ultimate tendency ? Surely, WIT REGARD TO Gon; 
for he tells us his deſign is to indicate the ways of Gu 
to Man. Surely with regard to its ULTIMATE Ty: 
DENCY ; for he tells us again, all partial ill is univerſa 


Vice? Or does it take off from the crime of hin 
whe commits it, that God providentially produces 
Good out of Evil? Had Mr. Pope abruptly faid in hi 
concluſion, the reſult of all is, that whatever is, is right, 
the objector had even then been inexcuſable for putting 
{o abſurd a ſenſe upon the words, when he might have 
ſeen that it was a concluſion from the general princh 
ple above mentioned; and therefore muſt neceſſarily 


him, when the Poet, to prevent miſtakes, had deli. 
vered in this very place the principle itſelf, together 
with the concluſion as this conſequence of it? 


All Diſcore, Harmony not underſtood ; 

% All partial Exil, umverſal Good x 

% And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 

„One truth is clear, - hatever Is, is Right." 
He could not have told his Reader plainer, that his 
concluſicn was the conſequence of that principle, unleſs 
he had written THEREFORE in great Church letters. 
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ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE II. 


Df the Nature and State of Man, with 
Reſpect to Himſelf as an Individual. 


I. VE buſineſs of Man is not to into 
God, 15 L 12 himielf. His Middle | 
Nature; his Powers and Frailties, Ver. 1 to 19. 
he Limits of his Capacity, Ver. 19, etc. II. 
he two Principles of Man, Self love and Reaſon, 
oth neceſſary, Ver. 53, etc. Self-love the ſtronger, 
and why, Ver. 67, etc. Their End the ame, Ver. 
81, etc. III. The Pass1o0Ns, and their Uſe, Ver. 
3 to 130. The Predominant Paſſion, and ita 
orce, Ver. 132 to 160. Its Neceſſity, in direcling 
Men to different Purpoſes, Ver. 165, etc. Its 
providential Uſe, in fixing our Principle, and aſcer- 
taining our Virtue, Ver-177. IV. Virtue and 
ice porned in our mixed Nature; the limits near, 
et the Things leparate and evident: What is the 
Office of Reaſon, Ver. 2 2 to 216. V. How 
odzous Vice in itſel, and hyw we deceive ourſelves 
in it, Ver. 217. VI. That, however, the Ends of 
Providence and general Goo! are anſwered in our 
Paſſions and Imperſections, Ver. 238, etc. How 
uſejully theſe are diſtributes! do all Orders of Men, 
Ver. 241. How uſe ul they are to Society, Ver. 
251. And to Individuals, Ver. 263. In every 
ſtate, and every age of Life, Ver. 2753, etc. 


I 
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EL: N O W then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſay, 
The proper ſtudy of Mankind is Man. 


— * ä 


— 


VARIATIONS. | 
Vas. 2. Ed, iſt. The only ſcience of Mankind is Man, 
COMMENTARY. , 
Ver. 2. The proper ſiudy, etc.] The Poet having 
fhewn, in his rf epiftle, that the ways of God are toy 
high for our comprehenſion, rightly draws this concly 
ſion: and methodically makes it the ſubje& of his 
Introduction to the ſecond, which treats of the Nutur, 
of Man, | 
But here preſently the accuſers of Providence would 
de apt to object and ſay, © Admit that we ran into an 
_ exceſs, when we pretended to cenſure or penetrate the 
deſigns of Providence, a matter, perhaps, too high for 
us ; yet have not you gone as far into the oppoſite ex- 
treme, while you only fend us to the knowledge of 
OURSELVES; You muſt mock-us when you talk of this 
as a ſtudy; for who can doubt but we are intimately 
acquainted with our own Nature? The proper con- 
cluſion therefore from your proof of our inability to 
comprehend the ways of God, is that we ſhould tum 
ourſelves to the ſtudy of the frame of general Ni 
TURE.” Thus, I ſay, would they be apt to object; 
for of all Men, thoſe who call themſelves Freethinters 
are moſt given up to Pride; eſpecially to thar kind 
which conſiſts in a boaſted knowledpe of Man, the 
effects of which pride are ſo well expoſed in the A 
Epiſtl- : The Poct, therefore, to convince them that 
this ſtudy is leſs eaſy than they imagine, replies (from 
Ver. 2 to 19.) to the fir/? part of the objection, by de- 
ſcribing the dark and feeble ſtate of the human Under- 
{tanding, with regard to the knowledge of ourſelves, 
And further to ſtrengthen this argument, he ſhews, in 
an{wer to the ſecond part of the objection (from Ver. 
15 to 31.) that the higheſt advances in natural know 
ledge may be eaſily acquired, and yet we all the while, 
| continue very 1gncrant of ourſelves, For chat neither 
if? the cleareſt ſcience, which reſults from the Newtonian 
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plac'd on this iſthmus of a- middle ſtate, 
Being darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 


2 Ir I AO 


COMMENTARY, 
philoſophy, nor the moſt ſublime, which is 1aught by 
he Platonic, will at all afliſt us in this ſelf-ſtudy; 
ay, what is more, that Religion itſelf, when grown 
anatical and enthuſiaſtic, will be equally uleleſs: 
bough pure and ſober Religion will beft inſtruc us 
a Maa's Nature; that knowledge being neceſſary to 
Religion: Whoſe ſubject is Man conſidered in all his 
elations, an 1 conlequently, whoſe object is God. 
NoT#ts. 

Ver. 3 Plac'd on this iſt/mus, etc.] As the Poet hath 
given us This ſublime defcriprion of Man for the very 
ontrary purple to what Sceptics are wont to empluy 
uch kind ot paintings, namely, not to deter men from 
he ſearch, but to excite them to the «iſcovery of 
ruth; be bath, with great judgment, repreſented Man 
vs doubting and wavering between the right and wrong 
ject ; from which ſtate it is allowable to hope he 
nay be relieved by a careful and circumſpect uſe of 
Kcalor,- On the contrary, hid te ſuppaled Man fo 
lind as to be buſied in chuGny, or doubtful in his 
hoice, between two ovjects egualiy-wrong, the cale 
ad appeared deſperate, and all dy of Han had been 
flectually diſcouraged, But M. Du Reſnal, not ſeeing 
he reaſon and beauty of this conduct, hath run into 
he very abſurdity, which l have here ſhewn Mr. Pope 
o artfully avoided, Of which the learned Reader may 
ake the following proofs. The Poet lays, 

Man hangs between; in doubt to act, or ref.” 
Now he tells us it is Man's duty to ad, uot reft, as the 
toics thought ;z and, to this their principle, the latter 
rord alludes,” whoſe Virtue. as he ſays afterwards, is 

— — * fix'd as in a Froſt, 

** Contracted all, retiiing to the b:ealt ; 

++ But ttrength of mind is xxERCISE, not REST.“ 
Now hear the Tranflator, who is not for mincing 
nattels; 

„ Seroit-i] en naiſſant au travarl coadamnd F 

* Aux deuceurs, du sehe feroit-il deftine ? 

e. They are both wrong, for Man :s. neither con- 
emned to lavi/i Toit and Jabour, nor yet indulged 
a tie Luxury of Repoje. 
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With too much knowledge for the Sceptic ſide, 
With too much weaknels for the Stuic's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt ; 

In du ubt to deem himſelt a God, or Beaſt ; 


8 

In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer; ( 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; mW 

: NorkEsVs. 1 


The Poet ſays, | 

In doubt to deem himſelf a God or Beaſt.” 
1. e. He doubts, as appears from the very next lin: 
whether his ſoul be mertal or immortal ; one of which 
is the truth, namely, its immortality, as the Poet hin: 
ſelf reaches, when he ſpeaks of the omnipreſence d 
God: 

Breathes in cur Sal, informs our mortal part.“ 

Ep 1 Ver. 27; 

The Tranſlator, as we ſay, unconſcious of the Poet) 
purpoſe, rambles as before, 
; „ Tant6t de fon eſprit admirant ]excellence,. 

I penſe qu'il eſt Dieu, qx"i/ en a la frifſance ; 

Et tantst gemiſſant des bejcins de ſon cer ps, 

*" 1] creit que de la brute, il na que les KRSORHTS.“ 
Here his head, turned to a ſceptical view, was runring 
on the different extravagances of Plato in his The 
logy, and of Des Cartes in his Phyſiology. Sometimes 
fays he, Man believes himſelf a real God; and ſome 
times again, a mere machine : things quite out of the 
Poet's thought in this place. Again, the Poet in: 
beautiful alluſion to Scripture ſentiments, breaks out 
into this juſt and moral reflection of Man's condition 


here, 
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Born bat to die, and reas'ning but to err,” 
The Tranſlator turns this fine and ſober thought into 


the moſt outrageous Scepticiſm; 
Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qui'} ne, qui'l reſpire, 
Et 7oute ſa raiſin n'eſt pre que qu'un delire. -. 

and ſo makes his Author directly contradict himſelf, 


where he ſays of Man that he hath 
too much knowledge fer the Sceptic fide, '? 


Ver. 10. Born but to die, etc.] I he Author's mear- 
ing is, that as we are born to die, and yet do enjoy 
| ſome {mall portion of life; ſo, though we ree/on u 
err, yet we comprehend ſome few truths. This is the 
weak ſtate of Reaſon, in which Error mixes itſelf wit 
all its true concluſions concerning Man's Nature. 
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Mike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
hether he thinks too little, or too much: 
os of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd ; 
till by himlelt abus'd, or diſabus d; 
Created half to riſe. and halt to fall; 15 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Se judge of truth, in endiels erro1 nurl'd: 
The Glory, jeit, anc riddle of the world! 


rr 


VARIATIONS. 

After VIX. 16, in the MS. 

For more perfection than this ſtate cad bear, 

In vain we ſigh, Heav'n made us 4s we are. 

As wiſely ſure a modeſt Ape might aim 

To be ike Man, whole faculties and frame 

He lees, he fees, as you or I to be 

An Angel thing we neither know nor ſee. 

Noris. 
Ver. 11. Alike in ignurance, etc.] i. e The proper 
ſphere of his Reaſon is ſ narrow, and the exerciſe of 
it ſo nice, that the tov imnioderate uſe of it is attended 
with the ſame ignorance that proceeds from the not 
uſing it at ail. let. though in both theſe cales, he is 
abuſed by himſelf, he has it ſtili in his own power to 
&ſabuſe himſelf, in making his Paſſions ſublervient to 
the means, and regulating his Reaſon by the end of life. 
VeR. 42. Whether he thinks too little or tov much :] 

It is ſo true, that ignorance ariſes as well from puſhing 
our enquiries too far, as from not carrying them far 
enough, that we may oblerve, when Speculations, even 
in Science, are carried beyond a certain point; that 
point, where uſe is reaſonably ſuppoſed to end, and 
mere curioſity to begin ; they conclude in the moſt ex- 
travagant and lenſeleſs inferences ; ſuch as the un- 
reality of matter; the reality of ſpace ; the ſervility 
of the Will, exc. The caule of this ſudden fall out of 
full light into utter darknels, ſeems not to ariſe from 
the natural condition of things, but to be the arbitrary 
decree of infinite wiſdom and g oοneſs. which impoſed 
a barrier to the extravagancies of its giddy lawleſs 
creatures, always inclinec to purſue truths of leſs im- 
portance too far, and to neg-ect thoſe which are more 
neceſſary for his improvement in his ſtation here. 
Ver. 17. Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error huri d:] 
Some have ima, ined that the Author, by, in endleſs. 


err N MAN: 


Go, wond”rous creature! mount where Science guides 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtare the tides z 20 


Ee. 11, 
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VaRrIlaTlONS. 

Obſerve how near he edge* on our race; 

What human tricks! how :ihible of face ! 

It mutt be fo—why elſe have | the ſenſe 

O mo than monkey charms and excellence? 
Why elie to walk n two ſo oft eſſay'd? 

And why his a dent longing for a Mad? 

So Pug might plead, and call his Gods unkind, 
Till fer on end and married to he mind 
| Go, es ing th og! aſſume the Doctor's chair, 
As Plato deep, as Seneca fever: ; 

Fix moral Ffineis, and to God g ve ru e, 

Thea drop into thylelf, etc. 


* 


n 


No res. 

error hurl d, meant, cat into endleſt error, or, into the 
regions of endleſs error. and therefore have taken no- 
tice of it as an incongruity of ſpeech. But they oei- 
ther unde ſtood the Poet's language, nor his ſenſe: to 
hurl and caſt are not ſynonimous; but related only as 
the genus and ſpecies ; for to hurl ſignities not ſimply 
to cat, but to ca/? backward and forward, and is taken 
from the rural game called hung So that, into 
"endleſs error hurl'd, as thele critics would have it, 
would have been barbariſm, His words therefore 
ſignify toffed about in endle/s error; and this he in- 
tended they ſhouid ſignify, as appears from the an- 
titheſis ſole judge of Hutu. So that the ſenſe of the 
whole is, —** Though, as ſole judge of truth, he is 
© now fixed and ſtable; yet, as involved in endleſs 
error, he is now again /1url'd, or toſſed up and down 
„in it.* This thews us how cautious we ought to be 
in cenſuring the expreſſions of a Writer, one of whoſe 
characteriſtic talents was correctnels of expreſſion and 
propriety of ſentiment. ; 

VER. 20, Go, meaſure earth, etc] Alluding to the 
noble and uſeful labonrs of the modern Mathematicians, 
in meaſuring a degree at the equator and the polar 
Circle, in order to detei mine the true figure of the 
earth; of great importance to aſtronomy and naviga- 
tion; and which proved of equal honour to the won- 
derſul ſagacity of Newton. 


be lt, 


1dey, 
20 


— 
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ſtruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

orrect old Time, and regulate the Sun; 

o, ſoar with Plato, to th' empyreal ſphere, 

o the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 

Ir tread the mazy round his follow*rs trod, 25 
nd quitting ſenſe call imitating God; 

s Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 

nd turn their heads to imitate the Sun, 

0, teach Ecernal Wiſdom how to rule— 

hen drop into thyſelf, and be a fool ! "+" 
Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
mortal Man unfold all vature's tw, 


* —— — - 


VaRlaTiONS. 


Ver. 21. Ed. 4th and 5th. 
Shew by what rule» the wand'ring planets ſtray, ,,. 
Corre& old Time, and teach the Sun his way. 


COMM!NTARY. 

VER. 31. Superior beings, etc.) To give this ſecond 
rgument its full force, he illuſtrates it (from Ver. 0 
043 ) by the nobleſt example that ever was in ſcience, 
he incomparable N.wTon ; who although he pene- 
ated ſo far beyond others into the works of Gos, 
et could go no farther in the knowledge of his own 
ature than the generality of his fellows. Of which 
he Poet aſſigus this very juſt and adequate rea'on : In 

Norxs. 

Ve R. 22. Correct old Time, etc | This alludes to 
Newton's Grecian Chronology, which he reformed on 
hoſe two ſublime conceptions. the difference betwen 
the reins of kings, and the generation of men; and 
the poſition of the colures of the equinoxes and ſolſtices 
t the time of the Argonautic expedition. 

Ver. 29. 30. Go, teach Eternal Wiſdym, etc.] Theſe 
two lines are a concluſion from all that had been faid 
from Ver. 18. to this effect: Go now, vain Man, 
elated with thy acquirements in real ſcience and ima- 
ginary intimacy with God ; 905 and run into all the 
extravagancies I have exploded in the firſt epiſtle, 
where thou pretendeſt to teach Providence how to 
govern ; then drop into the obſcurities of thy own 
nature, and thereby manifeſt thy igncr.nce and folly. 

VER. 31. Superior beings, etc.] In theſe lines the 
Peet ſpeaks to this effect: ** But to make you fully 


in the great Newton himſelf; whom, when ſuperin 


on account of this its excellence, as for its having no 
ridiculous ſide, like the Ape, on;which it could t e view- 
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Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a NEw TON as we ſnew an Ape, 


Ep, I 


— 


COMMENTARY, 
all other ſciences the Underſtanding is unchecked a 
uncontrouled by any oppoſite principle; bur in 
ſcience of Man, the Paſſions overturn as fait as Rea 
can build up, 


Nortes. 
ſenſible of the difficulty of this ſtudy, I ſhall inſtang 


beings, not long ſince, ſaw capable of unfolding th 
whole law of Nature, they were in doubt whether th; 
owner of ſuch prodigious fa,acity ſhould not be reckon 
ed of their order ; juſt as men, when they fee the ſur. 
prizing marks of Reaſon in an Ape, are almoſt temptet 
to rank him with their own kind ” And yet this won- 
drous Man could go n. further in the knowledge d 
himſelf than the generality of his ſpecies. M. Du Reb: 
nal, who underſtood nothing of all this, tranſla es thek 
four celebrated lines thus, 

Des celeſtes Esprit la vive intell gence 

© Regarde avec pitie notre foible Science; 

„Newton, le grand Newior, que nos admirons tous 

Et peut-Etie pour eux, ce gu Singe eff prur n. 
But it is not the pity but the admiration of thoſe celeb 
tial Spirits which is here ſpoken of And it was for m 
flight cauſe they admired; it was, to ſee a mortal Mn 
unfold the wh le law of Nature, By whichwe ee, it wa 
not Mr. Pope's int ntion to bring any of the Ape's qua: 
lities, but his ſagacity, into the compariſon, But why 
the Ape's, it may be ſaid, rather than the ſagacity d 
ſome more decent animal, particularly the half-rec 
ſoning elephant, as the Poet calls it; which as well 


ed ſeems better to have deſerved this honour ? I reply, 
Becaule, as a ſhape reſembling human (wh:ch only the 
Ape has) muſt be joined with great ſagacity, to raiſea 
ſuſpicion that the animal; thus endowed, is related to 
man: fo the ſpirituality which Newton had in com. 
mon with Angels, joined to a penetration ſuperior t0 
Man, made thoſe Beings ſuſpe*t he mi_ht be one of 
their order, On this ground of relation, we lee the 
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ould he, whoſe rules the rapid Comet bind, 35 
ſeribe or fix one movement of his Mind ? 


— 


VAEkKIATIVON VS. 


Ven. 25. Ed. iſt. 
| Gli he, who taught each Planet where to roll, 


Deſcribe er fix one movement of the Soul ? 
Who mark*d thei: points to riſe or to deſcend, 
Exp.ain his own beginning, or his end? 
NOTES 

hole beauty of the thought depends. — And here let 
> take notice of a new ſpecies of the ſublime, of 
hich our Poet may be juſtly ſaid to be the Maker : fo 
w, that we have yet no name for it, though of a 
ture diſtin from every other known beauty of Po- 
ry. The two great perſections in works of genius, 
e Wir and SUBLIMITY, Many writers have been 


— 


c oitty ; {ome have been ſublime ; and a few haye 
Re. en poſſeſſed both theſe qual ties ſeparately : but none 
nel at 1 know of, beſides our det, hath had the art to 


coxPORATE them; of which he hath given many 
amples, both in this Eflay, and his other poems; one 
the nobleſt being rhe paſſage in queſtion This ſeems 
d be the laſt effort of the imagination to poetical per- 
ction: and in this compounded excellence, the Wit 
*cecives a dignity from the Sublime, and the Sublime 
ſplendor from the Wit; which in their State of 
parate exiſtence, they neither of them had. Yet a 
ite Critic, who writes with the deciſion of a Lord 
f Seſhon on Parnaſſus, thinks otherwiſe: it may 
be gathered. ſays he, from what is ſaid above, that 
wit and ridicule make not an agreeable mixture with 
grandeur. Diſſimilar emotions have a hne effect in 
a low ſucceſſion; but in a rapid ſucceſſion which 
approaches to co-exiſtence, they will not be re- 
$ liſhed *, What pity is it, that the Poet ſhould here 
onfute the Critic by po1xnG what the Critic, with 
is vues, teaches us canpot be done f Boileau, who 
as both Poet and Critic, had a clear view of this 
xcellence in idea; while the mere Critic, had no 


dea of what he might clearly ſee before his eyes. 

to „On PEUT-STRE A LA FOls ET POMPEAUX ET PLAS- 
of SANT; 

he Et je hais un 8VBLIME ennuyeux et peſant.“ 


®* Elements of Criticiſm, Vol. i. p. 377» 
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Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 
Alas what wonder! Mans ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from art to art: 
But when his own great work is but _— 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſhon is undone. 
Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy guide. 
Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of Pride: 


— — —— — 2 * — 


| COMMENTARY, 

Ver. 42. Trace Science then, etc] The concluſy 
thereſore, from the whole is {from Ver. 42 to 53) tha 
as on the one hand we ſhould perſiſt in the ſtudy, 
Nature; ſo, on the other, in order to arrive at Scene 
we ſhould proceed in the ſimplicity of truth ; 
then the produce, though ſmall, will yet be real. 


NorTs s. 0 
VER. 37. Who ſaw its fires here riſe, etc.) Sir lu 


Newton. in calculating the velocity of a Comet's nt 
tion, and the courſe it deſcribes, when it become 
viſible in its deſcent to, and aſcent from the Su 
conjectured with the higheſt appearance of truth, i 
Comets revolve perpetually round the Sun, in ellipk 
vaſtly eccentrical. and very nearly approaching n 
parabolas. In which he was greatly confirmed, i 
obſerving between two Comets a coincidence in thei 
perihelions, and a perfect a; reement in their velocitie 
— Theſe matters have occaſioned a pleaſant conceitii 
the Author of Elements of Criticiſm, where for ſont 
reaſon or other he enters upon the nature and effec 
of Motion, and obſerves, © that regular motion 
preferred; witneſs (ſays he) the motion of the Plane 
in orbits nearly circular; the motion of the Comet 
in orbits leſs regular is leſs agreeable.” Now not t 
quarrel] with him about the more or leſs re zularity d 
different E)liples ; the pleaſam ry of the conceir is this 
that ſpeaking of the pleaſures of the imaginatior 
ariſing from dilterent motions, he illuſtrates his poi 
by motions which do n-t fall under the obſervation 
ſenſe at all. For the Comets and Planets are viſit, 
yet the orbits in which they move being invilible, rhe! 
motion appears equally regular or irregular, 


4 
1 
y 
7 
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duct what is but Vanity, or Dreſs, 45 
Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs; 

tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain, 

ere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain 

Kpunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 

Fall our Vices have created Arts; 


| NoTEs. 
VER. 45.—Vanity, or Dreſs, | Theſe are the firſt 
rts of what the Poet, in the preceding line, calls 
e ſcholar's equi page of Pride. By vanity is meant 
at Juxuriancy of thought and expreſſion in which a 
Vriter indulges himſelt, to ſhew the fruitfulneſs of 
is fancy or invention, By dreſs, is to be underſtocd 
lower degree of that practice, in amplification of 
onght and ornamental expreſſion, to give force to 
hat the Writer would convey: but even this, the 
Poet, in a ſevere fearch after truth, condemns, and 
With great judgment. Conciſeneſs of thought and 
mplicity of expreſſion, being as well the belt inſtru - 
en, as the belt vehicles of Truth. Shakeſpear touches 
pon this latter advantage with great force and hu- 
mour. The Flatterer ſays to Timon in diſtreſs, ** 1 
* cannot cover the monſtrous bulk of their ingratitude 
with any ſize of words,” The other replies,“ Let 
it go nated; men may ſee't the better. 
Ven. 46. Or Learning's Luxury, or Wleneſs ;) The 
uxtry of Learning conſiſts in dreſſing up and diſguiſing 
old notions in a new way, ſo as to make them more 
faſhionable and palatable; inſtead of examining and 
ctutinizing their truth. As this is often done for 
pomp and ſhew, it is called luxury ; as it is often done 
too to ſave pains and labour, it is called idleneſ5, 

Ver. 47. Or tricks to ſhew the flretch of human brain, ] 
Such as the mathematical demonſtrations concerni 
= ſmall quantity of matter ; the endleſs diviſibility 
of it, etc. 

Vr. 48. Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain ; | 
1. e. when Admiration has ſet the mind on the rack. 

Ver. 49. Expunge the whole, or lop th excreſcent parts 

Of all our Vices have created Aris ;] 
i. e. Thoſe parts of natural Philoſophy, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Poetry, etc. which adminiſter to luxury, de- 
ceit, ambition, effeminacy, etc, 
E 
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Then ſee howalittle the remaining ſum, 

Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come 
Ii. Two Principles in human nature reign : 

Self-love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 1 

Each works its end, to move or govern all: 

And to their proper operation ſtill, 

Aſcribe all Good; to their improper, Ill. 
Self-love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 

Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole, 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end: 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 


COMMENTARY. 

Ven. 53. Two Principles, etc.] The Poet havin 
thus ſhewn the difficulty which attends the ſtudy d 
Man, proceeds to remove it, by laying befyre ust 
elements or true principles of this ſcience, in au x 
count of the origin, uſe, and end of the PAss10Ns ; whid 
in my opinion, contains the trueſt, cleareſt, ſhortel 
and conſequently the beſt ſyſtem of Ethics, that is an 
where to be met with. He begins (from Ver, ;2 to 3 
with pointing out the two grand Principles in huma 
nature, SELF-Love and REASOon. Deſcribes thei 
general natwe: The firſt ſets Man upon acting, th 
other regulates his action. However, theſe princip| 
are natural, not moral; and therefore, in themſelve 
neither good nor evil, Ait ſo, only as they are 4 
rected, This obſervation is made with great ju 
ment, in oppoſition to the deſperate folly of tho: 
Fanatics, who, as the Aſcetic, vainly pretend to en 
dicate Self-love; or, as the Myſtic, are more ſuccel 
ful in ſlifling Reaſon; and both, on the abſurd fanc 
of their being moral, not natural, principles, 

Ven. 59. Self-love, the ſpring of motion, acta the ſoul; 
The Poet procceds (fiom Ver. 58 to 67.) more m 
nutely to mark out the dittinct offices of theſe tui 
Principles, which offices he had before aſlizned on 
in general; and here be ſhews their neceſſity ; fa 
without Self-love, as the ring, Man would be inet 
tive: and without Reaſon, as the balance, active 
no purpoſe | 
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meteor-like, flame lawleſs through 2 void, 
ſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. 
Moſt ſtrength the moving prineiple requires: 
ive its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires. 
date and quiet, the comparing hes, 
rm'd but to check, deliberate, and adviſe ; 
If-love {till ſtronger, as its objedt's nigh 
2aſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 
hat fees immediate good by preſent ſenſe ; 
eaſon, the future and the conſequence. | 
hicker than arguments, temptations throng, 73 
t beſt more waichful this, but that more ſtrong, 
he action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend 
eaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend, 
ttention, habit and experience gains; i 
ach ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self. love reſtra ns. 80 


. COMMENTARY. 
= V+ x. 67. Moft frength the moving principle requires: 
Having thus explained the ends and offices of each 
Principle, he goes on (from Ver. 65 to 79) to ſpeak of 
ir qualities; and ſhews how they are litied to diſ- 
har;;e thoſe functions, and anſwer their reſpective 
tentions. The buſineſs of Self-love being to excite 
action, it is quick and impetuous; and moving 
ſtin&tively, has, like attration, its force prodigiouſly 
creaſed, as the object approaches, and proportiona- 
ly leſſe ned as it recedes. Cn the contrary, Keafon, 
ike the Author of attraction, is always calm and 
edate and equally preſerygs itſelf, whether the ab- 
et be near or tar off, RAlence the moving principle 
made more ſtrong, though the reſtraining be more 
uick ſighted. The conſequence he draws from this 
s, that if we would not be carried away to our de- 
truction, we muſt always keep Keafon upon guard. 
VER. 79. Attention, ec | But it would be objected, 
hat, if this account be true, human life would be moſt 
miſerable ; and even in the wiſeſt, a perpetual con- 
lict between Reaſon and the Paſſions. To this, 
Wherefore, the Poet replies (from Ver. 78 to 81.) firſt, 
| NorTEs. ; 
Ver 74. Reaſon, the future and the conſig once.) 
ie. By experience, Reaſon collec.s the futures and by 
argumentaticn, the conſequence. 
E 2 
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Let ſubtle ſchoolmen reach theſe friends to fight, Wi 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite q 
And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and Reaſon ſplit, 
Yith all the raſh dexterity of wit. 


W 
EET 


— — 


COMMENTARY, 
hat Providence has fo graciouſly contrived, that eve 
in the voluntary e of Reaſon, as in the mech 
nic motion of a limb, Habit makes what was at fert 
done with pain, eaſy and natural, And ſecond 
that the experience gained by the long exercite d 
Reaſon, goes a great way towards eluding the for 
of Self love. Now the attending to Reaſon, as het 
recommended, will gain us this habit and experience, 
(ence it appears, that our ſtation, in which Reaſa 
is 10 be kept contantiy upon guard, is not fo uneah 
2 one as may be at firſt imagined, 

Ven. 81. Let ſubtle ſeliocimen, etc.] From this de 
ſcription of Self-love and Reaſon it follows, as the 
Poet obſerves (from Ver. 80 to 93) that both conſpire 
to one end, namely, human happineſs, thouzh they 
he not equally expert in the choice of the means; 
the difference being this, that the firſt haſtily ſeize 
every thing which hath the appearance of good; tb 
other weighs and examines whether it be indeel 
what 1t appears. 

This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the folly of tle 
ſchoolmen, who conſider them as two oppoſite prit: 
cipies, the one good and the other evil. The obſer- 
vation is ſeaſunable and judicious ; for this dangerow 
{chool-opinion gives great ſupport to the Manichean 
or Zoroaſtrian error, the confatation of which, wa 
one of the Author's chief ends in writing. For if 
there be two principles in Man, a good and evil, it is 
natural to think him the = product of the two 
Manichean Deities (the firſt of which contributed to 
his Renin, the other to his Paſſions) rather than the 
creature of one Individual Cauſe. This was Plutarch's 
opinion, and as we may fee in him, of ſome of the 
more ancient theiſtical Philofophers. It was of im- 
portance, therefore, to reprobate and ſubvert a notion 
that ſerved to the ſupport of ſo dangerous an error: 
And this the Poet hath done with much force and 


clearneſs. 
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its, juſt like Fools, at war about a nem, 85 
ve full as oft no meaning, or the ſam e. 

elf-love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 

in their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire ; 

t greedy That, its object would devour, 

is taſte the honey, and not wound the flowr: yo 
2aſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 

ir greateſt evil. or our greateſt good 

It Modes of Self love the Paſſions we may call: 
is real good, or ſeeming, moves them all: 

t ſince not every good we can divide, 95 
id reaſon b'ds us for our own provide; 

aſſions, tho ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 

ſt under Reaſon. and deſerve her care; 

hoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

alt their kind, and take ſome Virtue's name. 100 
In lazy apathy let Stoics boaſt 

heir virtue fix d; tis fix'd as in a froſt : 


VARTATLONS. 
After Ver, 26, in the NIS. 
Of good and evil Gods what frighted Fools, 
Of good and evil Reaſon puzzled ſchools, 
Deceiv'd, deceiving, tavght— 
COMMENTARY. 

Ver. 93: Modes of Self-byoe, etc. | — given this 
ccount of the nature of Self. love in general, he comes 
ow to anatomize it, in a diſcourſe on the Pas810ns, 
hich he aptly names the Mopts oF SELF-LOVE. 
The object of all theſe, he ſhews (from Ver. 92 to 101) 
$ goed and, when under the guidance of Realon, 
el good. either of onrſelves or of another; for ſoine 
goods not being capable of diviſion, or communication, 
and Reaſon at the ſame time directing us to provide 
or ourſelves, we therefore, in purſuit of theſe ob- 
ects, ſometimes aim at our own” good, ſometimes at 
he good of others: when fairly aiming at our own 
he quality is called Prudence; when at another's, Virtue. 

Hence * he ſhews from Ver. 100 to 105 ) appears 
he folly of the Stoics, who would eradicate the Pal. 
Hons things, fo neceſſary both to the good of the In- 
dividual and of the Kind Which prepoſterous me- 
thod of promoting Virtue, he therefore very reaſon- 
ably reproves. CONS 

F. 3 
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Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt ; 
But ſtrength of mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt : 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, to; 
Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole, 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 
Reaſon the card, but Paſſion is the gate 3 
Nor God alone in the ſtil] calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 1 


—— 


VARIATIONS. 
After VERY. 108, in the MS. 


A tedious Voyage ! where how uſeleſs lies 
The Compaſs, if no pow'rful guſts ariſe ? 


COMMENTARY. 
Ver. 105. The riſing tem peſi puts in att the ſul 
But as it was from obſervation of the evils occaſion 
by the paſſions, that the Stoics thus extravagant 
projected their extirpation, the Poet recurs (from Ve 
oi to 411.) to his grand principle ſo often before, ail 
to ſo good purpoſe, inſiſted on, that partial 111 ii 
werſal Goo; and ſhews, that though the tempeſt oil 
the Paſſions, like that of the air, may tear and ravay 
ſome few parts of nature in its paſſage, yet the al 
tary agitation produced by it, preſerves the Whole, i 
life and vigour, © This is his firſt argument aga 
the Stoics, which he illuſtrates by a very beauti 

ſimilitude, on a hint taken from Scripture : 

Nor God alone in the ſtil] calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind.“ 
NorTEs. 
"Ee zog. Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind 
The Tranſlator turns it thus, 

Dieu lui- meme, Dieu ſort Ce ſen profend repos.” 
And ſo makes an Epicurean God, of the Governort 
the Univerſe. M. De Crovſaz does not ſpare this e 
preſſion of Ged's coming out of his profound repoſe. *| 
is, ** ſays he, exceſſively poetical, and preſents us wit 
ideas which we ought not to dwell upon,” etc at 
then as uſual, blames the Author for the blunder 
his Tranſlator. Comm p. 138. 
VI R. 10y. Nor God alone, etc | Theſe words are oil 
2 {imple affirmation in the poetic dreſs of (imilituk 
to this purpoſe : God is not only produced by il 
ſuhdual of the Paſſions, but by the turbulent exercil 
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paſſions like elements, though born to fight, 
et mix d and ſoſten'd, in his work unite: 
Tneſe tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But What compoſes Man, can Man deſtroy 2 
office that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 115 
buoject, compound them, follow her and God, 


VaRlATlONS. 
After Ver. 112, in the MS. 


The ſoft reward the virtuous, or invite; 

The fierce, the vicious puniſh or affright. ' 
| COMMENTARY. 
VER. 111. Paſſions, like elements, etc.] His ſecond 
argument — the Stoics (from Ver. 110 to 133.) 
is, that Paſſions go to the compoſition of a moral cha- 
ater, juſt as elementary particles go to the compoſi- 
tion of an organized body: Therefore for Man to 
project the deſtruction of what compoſes his very 
Being, is the height of extravagance. Tis true, he 


: 
4” 
. 
U 
o 


Nells us, that theſe Paſſions, which in their natural itate, 
like elements, are in perpetual jar, muſt be tempered, 
ſoftened, and united, in order to perfect the work of 


the great plaſtic Artiſt ; who. in this office, employs 
human Reaſon ; whoſe buſineſs it is to follow the road 
of Nature, and to obſerve the dictates of the Deity ; 
—Follew her and God, The uſe and importance of this 
precept is evident: For in doing the firſt, ſhe will 
diſcover the abſurdity of attempting to eradicate the 
Paſſions ; in doing the ſecond, the will learn how to 
make them ſubſervient to the intereſts of Virtue. 
NoTEs. 
of them. A truth conveyed under the mott ſublime 
imagery that poetry could conceive or paint. For the 
author is here only ſhewing the providential iſſue of 
the Paſſions ; and how, by God's gracious diſpoſition, 
they are turned away from their natural dg@ructive 
bias, to promote the Happineſs of Mankind. As to 
the method in which they are to be treated by Man, 
in whom they are found, all that he contends for, in 
favour of them, is only this, that they ſhould not by 
quite rooted up and deſtroyed, as the Stoics, and thei 
followers, in all Religions, fooliſhly attempted, Far 


the reſt, he conſtantly repeats this advice, 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 
*Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend.“ 


a 
* 
* 


* 
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Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 

Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, 

Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our li 
Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes; | 

And when, in act, they ccauſe, in proſpect, riſe : 

Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 125 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 

Ali ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 

On dit rent ſenſes ditf rent objects ſtrike ; 


COMMENTARY. 

VeR. 122. Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyei; 
[His Third argument againft the Stojcs (from Ver. 12: 
10 127) is, that the Paſſions are a continual ſpur to 
the purſuit of Happineſs; which without theſe 
inciters, we ſhould neglect ; and fink into a ſenſelek 
indolence. Now Happineſs is the end of our creation; 
and this excitement, the means to that end; there. 
fore, thele movers, the Paſſions, are the inſtrument 
of God, which he hath put into the hands of * 
to werk withal. ; 

Vir. 127 All ſpread their charmy, etc.) The Poe 
now proceeds in his ſubject; and this laſt obſervation 
leads hinr naturally to the diſcuſſion of his next princi 
ple He ſhews then, that though all the taffians hav: 
their turn in ſwayinp the determinations of the mind 
yet every Man bath ohe MA*TER PASS10N that at 
lengrh ſtifles or abſorbs ai] the reſt. The fact he 3}luf 
trates at large in his epiſtle to Lord Cobham, Pere 
(from VER. 126 to 149.) he giveth us tte Caus g of it 
Thoſe Pleaſures or (Goods, which are the objects of the 
Paſſions, aflect the mind by ſtriking on the ſenſes; bit, 
as thrh the formation of the organs of cur frame, 
every Man hath ſome one ſenſe ſtronger and more 
acite than others, the object which ſtrikes that 
{tron er or acurer ſenſe. whatever it be, wil be the 

biect moſt deſired: and conſequently, the purſuit df 
that Will be the ruling Paſſion ; That the diflerence 6 
force in this ruling Laſſion, ſhall, at firſt, perhaps be 
very {meil or ever 1mperceptibie ; but Nature, Fab, 
Imagination, Wit, nay, even Reaſon 1tlelf fhall afil 


— 
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ence diſl'rent Paſſions more or leſs inflame, 

strong or weak, the organs of the frame; 130 

[Ind hence one MASTER PAss io in the breaſt, 

ike Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 

As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

eceives the lurking principle of death: 

he young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 195 

rows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his 
ſtrength: 

o, caſt and mingl'd with his very ſrame, 

he Mind's diſeaſe, its ruLING PASSION cane; 

ich vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 

on flows to this, in body and in foul : 140 

'hatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

s the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 

magination plies her dang”rous art, | 

und pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe ; 145 

it, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 

W eaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r; 

\s Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſou'r. 


—_— —— F 


COMMENTARY. 
s growth, till it hath at length drawn and converted 
very other into itſelf. All which is delivered in a 
rain of Poetry, ſo wonderfully ſublime, as ſuſpends, 
or a while, the ruling Peſſion in every Reader, and 
engroſſes his whole Admiration. 

This naturally leads the Poet to lament the weak- 
eſs and inſufficiency of human Reaſon (from Ver, 148 
0 161.) and the purpoſe he had in fo doing, was 
lainly to intimate THE NECESSITY OF A Mon 
ERFECT DISPENSATION TO MANKIND, 


NorTEs. 

Ver. 133 4s Man, perhaps, etc.] “ Antipater Sido- 
nius Poeta omnibus annis uno die natali tantum 
WF corripiebatur febre, et eo conſumptus eſt ſatis longa 
ſenecta.“ Plin, I. vit. N. H. This Antipater was in 
be times of Craſſus; and is celebrated for the quick- 
eſs of his parts by Cice ro 

Ver. 14. Reaſom itſelf, etc.] The Poet, in ſome 
ther of his epiſtles, gives examples of the doctrine 
nd precepts here delivered, Thus, in that Of the U/+ 


1 
5 
, 
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he © un 


CasisrIANITVY (Rom. vii) Bit it may be the Peet 
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We, wretched ſubjects though to lawful ſway, 
In this weak queen, ſome fay'rite ſtill obey: 15 
Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 

What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn cur Nature, not to mend, 

A fharp accuſer, but a helplefs friend | 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 5; 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made 
Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, 
She but removes weak Paſſions for the ſtrong : 
So, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driven them out. li 

Yes, Nature's road muſt ever be preferr'd ; 
Reaſon is here no guide, but ſtill a guard: 


COMMENTARY, |; 
VeR. 161. Yes, Nature's road, etc | Now as it ap. 
pears from the account here given of the ruling Paſſiu 
and its cauſe, (which reſult from the ſtructure of the 
organs) that it is the road of Nature, the Poet ſhew 
(from Ver. 160 to 167 ) that this road is to be followed 
So that the office of Reaſon is no ro direct us what 
paſſion to exerciſe. but to aſſiſt us in ReCTIFY1X6, 
and kecping within due bounds, that which Natur: 
had ſo ſtrongly impreſſed ; becauſe. 
A mightier power the ſtrong direction ſends, 
Ana ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends.“ 
NorTEs 
of Riches, he has illuſtrated this truth in the cbaradter 
of Cotta: 
Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his bi th, 
*© Vet was not Cotta void of wit or worth, 
* Wha: though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpit f -rgot) 
His kitchen vy'd in cHolneſt with hi got ? 
© If Cittali:'d on pulle, it avas no mere 
as 'ramins, ſainty and (ages did beferc.“ 
Ven 149. We, wretched ſubjetts, etc.] St. Paul himſelt 
did not chuſe to employ other arguments, when diſpol- 
ed to give us the higheſt idea of the uſefulneſs o 


finds a Remedy in NAru RAL Rerticion. Far fron 
it. He here leaves Reafon unr-lieved What is thi 
but an intimation that we ought to ſeek for a cure 1 
that Religion, which only dares profeſs to give it? 
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Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow, 

nd treat this paſlion more as friend than foe: 
mightier Pow'r the _ direction lends, 163 
Ind ſev'ral Men impels to {eval ends: 

ike varying winds, by other paſh ns toſt, 

his drives them conſtant to a certain coalt. 


CoMMENTARY, 
Vr x. 167. Like varying winds, etc ] The Poet hav- 
ig proved that the ruling Pin (ſince Nature had 
wen it us) is not to be overtarown, but retified ; 
e next inquiry will be of what 2% the ruling pa!- 
Won is ; for an uſe it muſt have, if reaſon be to treat 
thus mildly. This use he ſhews us (from Ver, 166 
197.) is twofold, Natural and Moral 
1. Its Natural uſe is to conduct Men ſteadily to one 
ertain end; who would otherwile be eternally fluc- 
vating between the equal violence of various and diſ- 
ordant paſlions, driving them up and down at ran- 
om; and, by that means, to enable them to promote 
he good of ſociet y, by making each a contributor to 
he common ſtock : 
Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe, etc.” 
2, Its Miral ule is to ingraft our ruling Virtue upon 
; and by that means to enable us to promote our 


NorkEs. 
Ver. 103 *Tis her*s to reftify, etc.} The me..ning of 
his precept is, that as the ruling Paſſion is impianted 
Nature, it is Reaſon's office to regulate, direct, and 
eftrain, but not to overthrow it. To reform the 
aſton of Avarice, for inſtance, into a parſimonious 
liſpenſation of the public revenues: to direct the 
aſton of Love, whoſe object is worth and beauty, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and fiiſt fair,” 
he rd za H @yaY, as his maſter Plato adviſes; and to 
eſtrain Spleen to a contempt and hatred of Vice, 
his is what the Poet meant: and weat every unpre- 
diced man could not but ſee de muſt needs mean, b 
ECTIFYING THE MASTER PASSION, though he had 
ot confired us to this ſenſe, in the reaſon, he gives of 
is precept in theſe words; 


„A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 
And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral end.“ 


or, What ends are they Whieh God impels to, but 
he ends of Virtue ? 


. 


Through life 't is follow'd, ev'n at life's expence; 


own good, by turning the exorbitancy of the ruliy 
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Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe; 
Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of eaſe; ;y 


The merchant's toil, the ſage's indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 
All, all aiike, find reaſon on their ſide. 
Th' Eternal Art educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt princip'e . 
Tis thus the Mercury of Man is tix'd, 
Strong grows the Virtue with his nature mix'd; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 1 
As fruits, ungrate ful to the planter's care, 
On ſivage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureit Virtues thus from Paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild Nature's vigour working at the root 
What crops of wit and hoveity appear 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, Zeal and fortitude fuppiy ; | 
E/Pn av'rice, prudence ; floth, pailoſophy ; 
Luft, through ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charins all womankind; 
Envy, to which th? iznoble mind's a ſlave, 
Is emulation in the learn'd or brave”; 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame, 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) | 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd: 


VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 194, in the MS, 


How oft, with Paſſion, Virtue points her charms ! 
Then ſhines the Hero, then the Patriot warms, 
P-leus? great Son, or Brutus, who had known, 
Had Lucrece been a Whore, or Helen none ? 


COMMENTARY. 4 


paſſion into its neighbouring Virtue 
„See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply, etc.“ 

The wiſdom of the divine Artiſt is, as the P. 
finely obſerves, very illuttrious in this contrivance 
for the mind and body having now one common i! 
tereſt, the efforts of Virtue will have their force 


finitely augmented : 
„% 'Tis thus the Mercury, etc.” 
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eaſon the bias turns ſrom good to i, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
The fiery foul abhorr'd in Catiline, 

n Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 209 
Tue fame ambition can deſtroy or ſave, 
and makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 


VARIATIONS, 

But Vi:tues oppoſite to make agree, 

That, Reaſon! is thy taſk; and worthy Thee. 

Hard taſk, cries Bibulus, and Reaſon weak. 

Make it a point, dear Marqueſs ! or a nigue, 

Once for a whim, perſuade yourſelf to pay 

A debt to Reaſon, like a debt at play. 

Far right or wrong have mortals fuffer'd more? 

B for his Prince, or * for his Whore ; 

Whoſe ſelf-denials Nature molt controu! ? 

Hi-, who would ſave a Six-pence or his Sou! > 

Web for his health, a Cha: treux for his fin, 

Contend they not which ſooneſt ſnall grow thin? 

What we reſolve, we can: but here's the fault, 

We ne'er reſolve to do the thing we ought, 

| COMMENTARY. 
VII. 197. Reaſun the bias, etc.] But leſt it ſhould 
de objected that this account favours the doctrine of 
ecellity, and would inſinuate that men are only acted 
pon, in the produCtion of good out of evil; the 
'oct teacheth (from Ver. 196 to 203.) that Man is a 
ree agent, and hath it in his power to turn the natu- 
J 


al paſſions into virtues or into vices, properly ſo called: 
© Reaſon the bias turns from good to ill, 
« And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will.“ 


Secondly, if it ſhould be objected, that though he 
2th, indeed, tell us ſome actions are beneficial and 
ome hurtful, yet he could not call thoſe virtuous, nor 
heſe vicivzs, becauſe, as he hath deſcribed things, the 
notive appears to be only the gratification of ſome 
aſhon ; give me leave to auſwer ſor him, that this 
vould be miſtaking the argument, which (to Ver. 
249 of this epiſtle) conſiders the paſſions only with 
egard to Society, that is, with regard to their effetfs * 
ather than their motives: That, however, it is his 
elign to teach that actions are properly virtuous and 
icious and though it be difficult to diſtinguiſh ge- 
uine virtue from ſpurious, they having both the fame 
appearance, and both the ſame public effects, yet that 
hey may be diſentangled. 
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This light and darkneſs in our chaos join'd, 
What ſhall divide ? The God within the mind, 
Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 20; 
In Man they join to ſome myſterious uſe ; 
Tho? each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in ſome well-wroupht picture, light and ſhade, 


Aud oft fo mix, the diff rence is too nice 


nei e ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 210 


— 


* 


COMMENTARY. 

If it be aſked, by what means? He replies [from Ver 
201 to 20 ) by conſcience ;==the God within the mind; 
—and this is to the purpoſe ; for it is a Man's ow 
concern, and no one's elſe, to know whether his vir. 
tuc ⁊e pure and ſolid; for what is it to others, whether 
this virtue (while, as to them, the effect of it is the 
ſame) be real or imaginary ? 

Ve A. 205. Extremes in Nature equal ends t roduce, ele, 
But ſtill it Will be ſaid, Why all this difficulty te 


' diſtinguiſh true virtue from falſe > The Poet fhey; 


why (from Ver 204 to 211.) That e indeed vice 
and virtue ſo invade each other's bounds, that ſome- 
times we can ſcarce tell where one ends and the other 
begins, yet great purpoſes are ſerved thereby, no lek 
than the perfecting the conſtitution of the Whole, az 
lights and ſhades, which run into one another inſen- 
ſibly in a well wrouglit picture, make the harmony 
and ſpirit of the compoſition, But on this accourt 
to ſay there is neither vice nor virtue, the Poet ſhes 
(from Ver. 210 to 217.) would be juſt as wiſe as to ſay, 


there is neither black nor white; becauſe the ſhade 


of that, and the light cf this, often run into one ano- 
ther, and are mutually loſt : 
( Af: your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 
is to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain,” 
This is an error of ſpeculation, which leads Men fo 
fooliſhly to conclude that there 1s neither vice nor 
virtue, | 
NorTEs. | 155 
VR. 204. The God within the mind.] A Platonic 
phraſe for Coxscikx CH; and here employed with 
reat judgment and propriety, For Conſcience either 
{1gnifies, ſpeculatively, the judgment we pals of things 


upon whatever principles we chance to have; and 
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Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That Vice or Virtne there is none at all, 
f white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 
thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 
Ak your own heart and nothing is ſo plain; 215 
Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frigutful mein, 
s, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ; 
et ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
Ve firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 220 
But where the Extreme of Vice, was ne'er agreed: 
Aſk: where's the North? at York, tis on the Tweed; 


20; 


„ — 1 at — 
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VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 220. in the iſt Edition, followed theſe, 
A Cheat ! 2 Whore! who ſtarts not at the name, 
Ia all the Inns of Court or Drury-lane ? 
COMMENTARY. 

Ver. 217. Vice is a monſter, etc.] There is another 
error, an error of practice, which, hath more general 
and hurtful effects; and is next conſidered (from Ver. 
216 to 221.) It is this, that though, at the firſt aſpect 

ice be ſo horrible as to fright the beholder, yet, when 
by habit we are once grown familiar with her, we firſt 
ſuffer, and in time begin to loſe the memory of her 
nature; which neceſſarily implies an equal ignorance 
in the nature of Virtue. Hence men conclude, that 
there is neither one nor the other. 

VER. 221. But where ih Extreme of Vice, ete.] But 
it is not only that extreme of Vice which ſtands next 
to Virtue, which betrays us into theſe miſtakes. We 
are deceived too, as he ſhews ns, (from Ver. 220 to 
231.) by our obleryations concerning the other ex- 
treme, For from the extreme of Vice being unſettled, 
Men conclude that Vice itſelf is only nominal, at leaſt 
rather comparative than real. 

NoTEs. 

then it is only Opinion, a very unable judge and di- 
vider ; or elſe it {ignifies, practically, the application 
of the eternal rule of right (received by us as the law 
of God) to the regulation of our actions; and then it 
is properly Conſcience, the God (or the law of God) 
within the ming, of power to divide the light from the 
darkneſs in this Chaos of the paſſions, | 

F 2 


res nen 


In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No Creature owns it in the firſt degree, 112 
zut thinks his neighbour ſurther gone than hie; , 
Ev'n thole who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or neyer own ; 
Wat happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
Ine hard inhabitant contends is right. . 
Virtuous and vicious ev'iry Man mult be, 
Few in tl extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe 
And evn the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe, 
is but by parts we follow good or ill; 2% 
For, Vice, or Virtue, Self directs ir ſtill ; 
Hach individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal; 
But HA v'x's great view is One, and that the Whole 
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VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 226. in the MS, 

The Cob'nel ſwears the Agent is a dog, 

The Scriv'ner vows th' Attorney is a rogue. 

Againſt the Thief th' Attorney loud inveighs, 

For whole ten pound the County twenty pays. 

The Thief damns Judges, and the Knaves of State, 

And dying, mouins imall Villains hang'd by great, 

| | OMMENTARY. 

VER. 231. Virtucti and vicious ev'ry Man muſt be.| 

There is yet a third cauſe of this error of no Vice, n 
Virtue, compoſed of the other two, i. e. _ ſpecula- 
tive, and partly pradical. And this alſo the Poet con- 
ſiders (from Ver. 230 to 259) ſhewing it ariſeth from 
the imperfection of the belt characters, and the ine- 
quality of all; whence it happens that no Man 1s 
extremely virtuous ur vicious; nor extremely conſtant 
in the parſait of either Why it ſo happens, the Poet 
informs us, who with admirable ſagacity afigns the 
cauſe in this line: 

“ For, Vice, or Virtue, SELF diceQs it ſtill.“ 
An adherence or regard to what is, in the ſenſe of 
the world, a man's own intereſt, making an extreme, 
in either, almott impoſlible, Its effect in keeping a 
good man from the extreme of Virtue, needs no ex- 
planation ; and in an ill Man, Self-interelk ſhewing 
him the neceſſity of ſome kind of reputation, the pro- 
curing and preferving that, will neceſſarily keep,him 
from the extreme of Vice, 
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That counter-works each folly and caprice ; 
That diſappoints th' effect of evry vice; 240 
That, happy frailties to all ranks apply'd; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to the ftateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 
To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief: 
That, Virtue's ends from Vanity can raiſe, 245 
Which ſeeks no int'reſt, no reward but praife ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 
Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
A matter, or a ſervant, or a friend, 230 
Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, 
Till one Man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of all. 
Wants, frailries, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 
The common int'reſt, or en ar the tie. 


oe. oo... et. 4 — — * 3 — 
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COMMENTARY. 

Ve. 229. That counter-works each folly and caprice :] 
The mention of this principle, that Self directs vice 
and virtue, and its conſequence, which is, that 

« Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal; 
leads the Author to obſerve, 

„That He av*n's great View is One, and that the Whole.“ 
And this brings him naturally round again to his main 
ſubje&t, namely, God's producing good out of ill, which 
he proſecutes from Ver 238 to 249. 

Vr R 240. Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
I. Hitherto the Poet hath been employed in diſcourſing 
of the uſe of the Paſſions, with regard to Society at 
large; and in freeing his doctrine from objections ; 
This is the firft general diviſion of the ſubject of this 
Epiſtle X 

II. He comes now to ſhew (from Ver. 248 to 241.) 
the uſe of theſe Paſſions, with regard to the more 
confined circle of our friends, relations and acquaint» 
ance : and this is the ſecond general diviſi n. 

NoTEs. 
Ver. 253. Wants, frailties, paſſions. cloſer till ally 
Che common int reſt, etc.] 

As theſe lines have been miſunderſtood, I ſhall give 
the reader their plain and obvious meaning, To thele 
frailties (ſays he) we owe all the endearments of pri- 
vate life ; yet, when we come to that age, which ge- 
r 3 
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To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love ſincere, x; 
Each home felt joy that life inherits here; 
Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decline, 

Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts t reſign ; 
Taught half by Reaſon, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death and calmly paſs away. 


9 


R Y. 
Ver. 2601. Whate'er the Paſſion, etc.] III. The Poet 
having thus ſhewn the ule of the Paſſions in Syciey 
and in Domeſtic life, comes, in the laſt place, (fren 
Ver. 260 to the end) to ſhew their uſe to the Hain 
dual, even in their illuſions ; the imaginary happinek 
they preſent, helping to make the real miſeries of liſ 
leſs inſupportable And this is his third general diviſion: 
“ Oy1x1ion gilds with varying rays 
00 Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days, “ etc. 
„One proſpect loſt, another fill we gain; 
„And not a VAVITV is giv'n in vain““ 
Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our idea of God's good: 
neſs ; who hath not only provided more than a coun- 
terbalance of real happineſs to hun. an miſeries, but 
hath even, in his infinite compaſſion, beſtowed on 
thoſe who were ſo fooliſh as not to have made this 
proviſion, an imaginary happineſs ; that they mav not 
be quite overborne with the load of human mileries, 
This is the Poet's great and noble thought ; as ſtrong 
and ſolid as it is new and ingenious ; lt teaches, that 
theſe illuſions are the faults and follies of Men, which 
they wilfully fall into; and thereby deprive them. 
NoTEs. 
nerally diſpoſes men to think more ſeriouſly of the 
true value of things, and conlequently of their provi- 
ſion for a future ſtate, the conſideration, that the 
erounds of thoſe joys, loves, and friendſhips, are 
wants, frailties, and paſſions, proves the beſt expe- 
dient to wean us from the world; a diſengagement 
ſo friendly to that proviſion we are now making for 
another ſtate. The obſervation is new, and would in 
any place be extremely beautiful, but has here an inf 
nite grace and propriety, as it fo well confirms, by 
au inſtance of great moment, the general theſis, That 
God mates Jt, at every ſtep, Produdive of Good. 


255 
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The leu n'd is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given, 265 

The poor contents hin with the care of Heav'n. 

See tie blind beggar dance. the cripple ſing, 

The tot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The itarving chemiſt in his golden Views 

Supre aely belt, he poet in his ule. 270 
See fone ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, 

And pride veſtow?'d on ail, a common friend: 

See {ome fit paſhon ev'r+ age inppiy, 

Hope tiavels througe, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 275 

Pleas'd with a rattle tickled with a ſtraw 2 

Some livelier play-thin gives his youth delight 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 


Ani beads and pray r-books are the tys of age: 280 
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COMMENTARY. 
ſelves of much happinste, and expoſe themſelves to 
equal miſery : but that ſtill God (according to his 
univerſal way of working) , raciouſly turns thele faults 
and follies ſo far to the advantage of his miſerable 
ereatures, as to become, for a time, the ſolace and 
ſupport of heir diitreſles : 
v4 Tho? Man's a fool, yet God is wiſe,” 
Nores. 

Ver 270. —the poet in his Muſe.] The Author hav- 
ing laid, that no one would change his own profeſſion 
or views for thoſe of another, intended to carry his 
obſervations ſtill further, and ſhew that men were 
unwilling to exchange their own acquirements even 
for thoſe of the ſame kind, confeſſedly larger, and 
infinitely more eminent, in another, 

To this end he wrote, 


© What partly pleaſes, totaily will ſhock : 
© queſtion much, if Teland would be Locke.” 


But wanting another proper inſtance of this truth, he 
reſerved the lines above for ſome following edition of 
this Eſſay ; which he did not live to give. 


Ven. 280. And beads and pray*r-books are th? toys of 
age:] A Satire on what is called, in Popery, the Opus 
operatum, As this is a deſcription of the circle of 
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Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill. as that before, 

Till tir'd he ſleeps, and Life's poor play is o'er. 
Mean while Opinion gilds with varying rays 

Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 

Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 1 

And each vacuity of ſenſe by pride: 

Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy 

In folly's cup ſtill lau hs the bubble, joy; 

One proſpect loſt, another {till we gain 

And not a vanity is giv'n in vain ; 290 

Ev'n mean Self- love becomes by force divine, 

The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 

See ! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill mult riſe 

*Fis this, Tho? Man's a fool, yet Gop 1s wise. 
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NorE s. 
human life returning into itſelf by a ſecond. child- hood 
the Poet has with great elegance concluded his deſcrip. 
tion with the lame image with which he ſet out- 
And Life's poor play is ver. 
Ver 286 And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride :] An 
eminent Caſuiſt, Father Francis Garaſſe in his Somme 
 Thevlogique, has drawn a very charitable ccncluſiar 
from this principle; which he bath well illuſtrated, 
« Selon la Juſtice? (ſays this equitable Divipe) ** tout 
„travail honnete doit Etre recompenle d loũange ou 
« de ſatisfacti n Quand les bons eſprits ſont un 
* ouyrage excellent, ils ſon juſtement recompenſer 
« par les fulirages du Public Quand un pauvre elprit 
„ travaille beaucoup, pour faire un mauvais ouvrage, 
ill neſt pas juſte ni r iſonnable, qu'il attende des lo 
„ anges publiques; car elles ne lui ſont pas dues, Nai 
« afin que ſes travaux ne demeurent pas ſans recom- 
„ penſe, Di Eu lui donne une ſatisfaction perſonselle, 
que perſonne ne lui peut envier ſans une injuſtice 
« plus que barbare; tout ainſi que Dieu, qui eit juſte, 
% donne de la ſatisfaction aux Grenotilles de leur 
& chant. Autrement la blame public, joint à leur 
© mecontentement, ſeroit ſuffiſant pc ur les reduire 20 
< deſeſpoir.“ | 
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ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE III. 


Of the Nature and State of Man, with 
; reſpect to Society. 


I. I HR whole Univerſe one ſyſtem of Society, 
Ver. 7. etc. Nothing made wholly for itſelf, 
nor yet wholly ſor another, Ver. 27. The happineſs 
of Animals mutual, Ver. 49. II. Reaſon or In- 
ſtin&t operate alike to the good of each Individual, 
Ver. 79. Reaſon or Inſtin&t operate alſo 10 Soci- 
ety, in all animals, Ver. 109. III. How far So- 
ciety carried by Inſlinct, Ver. 115. How much fur- 
ther by Reaſon, Ver. 128. IV. Of that which is 
called the State of Nature, Ver. 144. Reaſon 
inſtructed by Inſlindt in the Invention of Arts, Ver. 
166; and in the Forms of Society, Ver. 176. 
V. Origin of Political Societies, Ver. 196. Origin 
of Mon«rchy, Ver. 207. Patriarchal Government, 
Ver. 212. VI. Origin of true Religion and Go- 
vernment, from the ſame principle of Love, Ver. 
231, etc. Origin of Superflition and Tyranny, 
from the ſame principle, of Fear, Ver. 237, etc. 
The influence of Self love operating to the ſocial and 
public Goed, Ver. 266. Reſtoration of true Reli- 
gion and Government on their firſt principle, Ver. 
285. Mixt Government, Ver. 288. Various Forms 
of each, and the true end of all, Ver. Zoo, etc. 
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ER E then we reſt: The Univerſal Cauſe 
« Acts to one end, but acts by various laws,” 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 


bets. det 
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VARIATIONS. 

Ver. 1. In ſeveral Edit. in 4to. 

Learn, Dulneſs, learn! “ The Univerſal] Cauſe,” etc. 
| COMMENTARY. 

We are now come to the third epiſtle of the 
Eſſay on Man. It having been ſhewn, in explaining 
the origin, uſe, and end of the Paſſions, in the ſecond 
epiſtle, that man hath ſocial as well as ſelfiſn paſſions, 
that doctrine naturally introduceth the third, which 
treats of man as a SOCIAL animal; and connects it 
with the ſecond, which conſidered him as an Invrv1- 
DUAL. And as the concluſion from the ſubject of the 


| firſt epiſtle made the introduction to the ſecond, fo 


here again, the concluſion of the ſecond 
« (Ev'n mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 
«© The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine.)“ 
maketh the introduction to the third; 
« Here then we reſt: The Univerſal Cauſe 
„Ads to one end, but acts by various laws,” 


Tbe reaſon of variety in thoſe laws, which tend to one 


and the ſame end, the good of the Whole generally, 
is, becauſe the good of the individual is likewiſe to be 
provided for ; both which together make up the good 
of the Whole univerſally, And this is the caule (as the 
Poet ſays elſewhere) that 
Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal.“ 
NoTEes, 

VER. 3.—ſuperfluous health,] Immode rate labour and 
immoderate ſtudy, are equally the impairers of health: 
They, whoſe ſtation ſets them above both, muſt need: 
have an abundance of it, which not being employed 
in the common ſervice, but waſted in Conch and 
Folly, the Poet properly calls a ſuperfluity. 

VER. 4 —impudence of wealth, | Becauſe wealti 
pretends to be wiſdom, wit, learning, honeſty, and 
in ſhort, all the virtues in their turns, 


1 
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et this great truth be preſent night and day; 4 
zut moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. 


COMMENTARY. 
But to prevent our reſting there, God hath made each 
eed the aſſiſtance of another; and ſo 
O n mutual wants built mutual happineſs.” 3 
It was neceſlary to explain the two firſt lines, the 
better to ſee the pertinency and force of what follow- 
th (from Ver. 2 to 7.) where the Poet warns ſuch to 
ake notice of tais truth, whoſe circumſtances placing 
hem in an ima, inary ſtation of Independence, an 
nducing a real habit of inſenſibility to mutual wants 
the WH from which wants general Happineſs reſults) make 


» 
0 


ing hem but too apt to o1crivok the true ſyſtem of things 
nd iz the men in full health and opulence. This caution 
ns, as neceſſary with reſpect to ſociety ; but ſtill more 
ich eceſſiry with reſpect to Religion: Therefore he eſ- 


pecially recommends the memory of it as well to the 


YI lergy as Lai. y, when they preach or pray; becauſe 
the he preacher who doth not conſider the Firlt Cauſe 
lo nder this view, as a Being conſultiug the good of the 


yhole, muſt needs give a very unworthy idea of him; 
and the ſuppliant, who prayeth as one not related to.a 
yhole, or indifferent to the happineſs of it, will not 
only pray in vain, but offend his Maker by neglee- 
ting the intereſts of his diſpenſation. 


Ine NoTES. 

ly, VeR. 3, 4, 5, 6. M. Du Reſnel, not ſeeing into the 
be admirable purpoſe of the caution, contained in theſe 
od four lines, hath quite dropped the moſt material cir- 
he {MWcumitances contained in the laſt of them; and, what 
is worſe, for the ſake of a fooliſh antitheſis, hath de 
ſtroyed the whole propriety of the thought in the 
two firſt ; and ſo between both, hath left his Author 
neither ſenſe nor ſyitem. 4 


ht „Dans le ſein du bonheur, os de /' adverſite,” 

4; Now of all men, thoſe in adverſity have leaſt need of 
ed his caution, as being leaſt apt to forget, That God 
nd enſults the good of the whole, and provides for it by 


means of mutual wants ; it being ſeen that fuch who 
yet retain the ſmart of any freſh calamity, are moſt 
ompaſſionate to others labouring under diſtreſſes, and 
noſt prompt and ready to relieye them. 
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Look round our World; behold the chain of Lon 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attradted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace, 


10 


1 


COMMENTARY. 


Vez. 7. Loot round our World, etc.] He now intro. 
duceth this ſy ſtem of human Sociability (Ver. 5, 8, 
by ſhewing it to be the dictate of the Creator; and 
that Man, in this, did but follow the example of pe. 
neral Nature, which is united in one cloſe ſyſtem of 
benevolence. 


VER. 9. See plaſtic Nature working to this end,] This 
he proveth, i (from Ver. 8 to 13) on the noble 
theory of Attraction from the ceconomy of the ma- 
terial world; where there is 2 general conſpiracy in 
all particles of Matter to work for one end; the uſe, 
beauty, and harmony of the whole maſs. 


NorTes. 


Ver. 9. See plaſtic Nature, eic.] M. Du Reſiel 
miſtook this deſcription of the preſervation of the 
material Univerſe, by the quality of attraction, for a 
deſcription of its creation; and ſo tranſlates it, 


ei du ſein du Chass eclater la lumiere, 
Chaque atome ebranle courir pour s' embraſſer, tete. 


This deſtroys the Poet's fine analogical argument, by 
which he proves, from the circumſtance of mutual 
attraction in matter, that man, while he ſeeks Society, 
and thereby promotes the good of his ſpecies, co-ope- 
rates with God's general diſpenſation z whereas the 
circumſtance of a creation proves nothing but a 
Creator. | | 


VER. 12. Form'd and impelPd, etc.] To make Matter 
ſo cohere as to fit it for the uſes intended by its Cre- 
ator, a proper configuration of its inienſible parts, is 
as neceſſary as that quality fo equally and univerſally 
conferred upon it, called Attractiun To expreſs the 
firſt part of this thought, our Author ſays form'd, and 
to expreſs the latter, impel id. 
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Se Matter next, with various life endu'd, 

Preſs to one center ſtill, the gen'ra! Good. 

dee dying vegetables life ſuſtain, ts: 
Sec life Paotring vegetate again: 

All forms that periſh other forms ſupply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 

Like bubbles on the ſea of Matter born, 

They riſe, they break, and to that fea return. 25 


— — 


COMMENTARY. 

VER. 13. See Matter next, etc.] The ſecond argument 
from Ver. 12 to 27.) is taken from the vegetable and 
animal world ; whoſe parts ſerve mutually for the pro- 
duction, ſupport, and ſuſtentation of each other. 

But the obſervation, that God 

© Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 

© Made Bealt in aid of Man, and Man of Bealt; 

„All fery'd, all terving"-— 
awaking again the pride of his impious adverſaries, who 
cannot 2 that man ſhould be thought to be /erwving as 


W well as /erved; he takes this occaſion again to humble 


them (from Ver. 26 to 49.) by the ſame kind of argu- 
ment he had ſo ſucceſsfully employed in the firſt epiſtle, 


and which the comment on that epiſtle hath conſidered 


at large. 


Nores. 
Ve R. 19, 20. Like bubbles, etc.] M. Du Reſnel tran 
lates theſe two lines thus, | | 


« Sort du xeant y rentre, et reparoit au jour.” 


He is here, indeed, conſiſtently wrong: for having (as 
we ſaid) miſtaken the Poet's account of the preſerva- 
tion of Matter for the creation of it, he commits the very 
lame miſtake with regard to the vegetable and animal 
ſyſtems ; and ſo talks now, though with the lateſt, of 
che production of things out of nothing. Indeed, by his 
ſpeaking of their returning into nothing, he has ſub- 
jetted his Author to M. Du Crouſaz's cenſure. Mr. 
** Pope deſcends to the moſt vulgar prejudices, whe:: 
gde tells us that each being returns to nething : the Vu! 
„gar think that what diſappears 3: annihilated etc 
Comm. p. 221. 
G 
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Nothing is foreign; Parts relate to whole; 
One all- extending, all-preſerving Soul 
Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt; 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving: nothing ſtands alone; y 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknewn, 

Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn: 1 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and ? 

oy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding ſteed you pompoully beſtride, q 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the feed that ſtrews the plain? 
The birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year! 
Part pays, and juſtly, the ing ſtecr : 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 4 
While Man exc!aims, See all things for my uſe!” 
See man for mine!” replies a pamper'd gooſe : 


—B — — 


ä NorTEs. | 
Ven, 22. One all-extending, all-preſerving Soul, 
Which, in the language of Sir Iſaac Newton, is, “Des 
«« omniprzſens eſt, non per virtutem ſolam, ſed etian 
«« per ſubſtantiam: nam virtus — ſubſtantia ſubſiſter 

«« non poteſt. Newt. Priac. ſehel. gen. ſub fon. 
VE 25 3. Greateft with the 450 Ra aging mor: 
ſtrongly and immediately in heaits, whoſe inftin& ! 
plain an external reaſon ; which made an old ſchool 
man Y» with great elegance, | 
Deus eſt anima brutorum.“ 
dla this ch God directe“ 
VIX. 45. See all things ny uſe “] On the con. 
trary, e ile man nach ad, The 7570 hath made cl 
things for himſelf. Prov. xvi. 4. | 
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And juſt 25 ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 
ho thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the pow'rfal itill the weak controult 
ze Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole: 80 
VARIATIONS. 

Aſter Ver. 46, in the former Editions, 

What care to tend, to lodge, to cram, to treat him! 

All this he knew; but not that 'twas to eat him, 

As far as Goole could judge, he ieaſon'd right; 

But as to Man, miſtook the matter quite, 

, CouMENTARY. 
VER. 49. Grant tat the pour fill ths weak ccu- 
rroul 5] However, his adverſarics, loth to give up tic 
uveſtion, wil reaſon upon the matter; and we are now 
o ſuppoſe them objecting againſt Providence in this 
anner ;—* We grant, ſay they, that in the irrational, 
a5 in the inanima e creation, all 13 ſerved, and all is 
erviag : But, with regard to Man, the caſe is differ- 
ent; he ſtandeth ſingle : For his reaſon hath enduwed 
him both with power and addreſs, ſufficient to make all- 
things ſerve him; and his Self- love, of which you have ſo 
largely provided for him, will indiſpoſe him, in his turn, 
to ſerve any: Therefore your theory is imperfeR.” — 
Not fo, replies the Poet, (from Ver. 48 to 79.) 1 
grant that Man; indeed, affects to be the Wit and Ty- 
rant of the whole, and would fain ſhake off 


©« that chain of ve 
* Combining all below and all abcye,"? 


But Nature, even by the very gift of Reaſon, checks * 
this tyrant. For Reaſon endowing Man with the abi- 
ty of ſetting together the memory of the paſt with his 
conjectures — the future; and paſt misfortunes mak- 
ing him apprehenſive of more to come, this diſpoſeth 
him to pity and relieve others in a ſtate of ſuffering. 
| NoTEs. 
Vea. 50. Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole : ; 
Alluding to the city ſyſtem of that Philoſopher, whi | 
made Animals mere Machines, inſenſible of pain or 
pleaſure ; and ſo encouraged Men in the exerciſe of 
that Tyranny over their felow-creatures, conſequent on 
ſach a principle, 
| "3 


70. 


. tn 
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Nature that Tyrant checks; He only knows, 
And helps, another creature's wants and woes, 
Jay, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit wich her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
dmires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? 

Ir hears the hawk when Philomela ſings ? 

Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his Pleaſure, yet for more his Pride: 
All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy 

FI extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

. He faves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves 
Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blelt ; 
Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour'd Man by touch ethereal ſlain. 


_" — 


COMMENTARY, 

And the paſſion growing habitual, naturally extendeth 
its effects to all that have a ſenſe of ſuffering. Now as 
brutes have neither Man's Reaſon, nor his inordinate 
Self-love, to draw them from the ſyſtem of beneficence; 
ſo they wanted not, and therefore have not, this huinan 
ſympathy of another's — By which paſſion, we 
{ee, thoſe qualities, in Man, balance one another; and 
{ſo retain him in that orderly connexion, in which Pro- 
vidence hath placed its whole creation. But this 1s not 
all; Man's intereſt and amuſement, his vanity and 
luxury, tie him ſtill cloſer to the ſyſtem of benefi- 
cence, by obliging him to Provide for the ſupport of 
other animals; and though it be, for the moſt part, 
only to devour them with the greater guſt, yet this doe: 
not abate the proper — of the animals fo pre- 
ſerved, to whom Providence hath not imparted the 
.;ſeleſs knowledge of their end. From all which it ap- 
pears, that the theory is yet uniform and perfect. 

| NoTEs. 


Ver. 68. Than favour'd Man, etc.) Several of the 
ancients, and many of the Orientals fince, eſteemed. 
thoſe who were ſtruck by lightning as ſacred perſons, 
and the particular favourites of Heaven, P. 
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he creature had his feaſt of life before; 
hou too muſt periſh when thy feaſt is o'er! 70 
To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, | 
ives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 
o Man impart it, but with ſuch a view 
\;, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
he hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 
death ſtill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 
reat ſtanding miracle! that Heav'n aſſign'd 
ts only thinking thing this turn of mind. 
II. Whether with Reaſon or with Inſtinct bleſt, 
Lnow, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt; 80 


— 


COMMENTARY, 

Ver. 79. Whether with Reaſon, &c.] But even to 
is as a caviller would ſtill object, we muſt ſuppoſe he 
loes ſo— Admit (ſays he) that Nature hath endowed 
animals, whether human or brutal, with ſuch facul- 
es as admirably fit them to promote the general good: 
et, in its care for this, hath not Nature neglected to 
rovide for the private good of the individual? We 
ave cauſe to think te hath ; and we ſuppoſe, it was 
n this excluſive conſideration, that ſhe kept back from 
rutes the gift of Reaſon (ſo neceſſary a means of pri- 
ate happineſs) becauſ2 Reaſon, as we find in the caſe 
ff Man, where there is occafion for all the complicated 
ontrivance you have deſcribed above, to make the 
ffects of his Paſſions counter-work the immediate powers 
df his Reaſon, in order to keep him ſubſervient to the 
general ſyſtem; Reaſon, we ſay, naturally tendeth to 
raw Beings into a private, ” pang ſyſtem.“ This 
he Poet anſwers, by ſhewing (from Ver. 78 to 109.) 
nat the happineſs of animal and that of human life are 
$:dely different: The happineſs of human life conſiſting 
in the improvement of the mind, can be procured by 
Reaſon only; but the happineſs of animal life conſiſt- 
ng in the gratiſications of ſenſe, is beſt promoted by 
Inſtinct. And, with regard to the regular and conſtant 
peration of each; in at, Inſtinct hath plainly the 
idvantage ; for here God directs immediately, therc 
nly mediately through M * 
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To bliſs alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportion'd to their end. 
Say, where full Inſtinct is the unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need beſide? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, ; $; 
Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preft, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honeſt inſtint comes a volunteer, 
Sure never to o'erſhoot, but juſt to hit; 
While {till too wide or ſhort is human Wit; 90 
Sure by quick Nature happineſs to gain, 
Which heavier Reaſon labours at in vain. 
This too ſerves always, Reaſon never long; 
One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing pow'rs 95 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 
And Reaſon raiſe o' er Inſtin& as you can, 
In this *tis God directs, in that *tis Man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their food ? 10 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 
Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 
Sure as De- moivre, without rule or Ine? 
Who bid the ſtork, Columbus-like, explore 105 
Ileav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 
III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds : 110 


/ 


VARIATIONS, 
After Ver. $4. in the MS. 
While Man, with op'ning views of various ways 
Confounded, by the aid of knowledge, (trays : 
Too weak to chuſe, yet chuſing ſtill in hafte, 
Ode moment gives the pleaſure and diſtaſte, 
| COMMENTARY, | 
Ven. 109. God, in the nature of each being, etc.] The 
Author now cometh to the main ſubje of his epiltte, 
tue proof of Man's SociaBiliTY, from the two 
general ſocteties compoſes by him; the natural, ſubjen 
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But as he fram'd the Whole, the Whole to bleſs, 
On mutual Wants built mutual happineſs : | 

So from the firſt, eternal Ox DER ran, 

And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 

Whate'er of life all quick'ning ether keeps, 115 
Or breathes through air, or ſhoots beneath the decps, 


1 


COMMENTARY. 
to paternal authority; and the civ⁰ ſubject to that of 
a magiſtrate. I his he hath the addreſs. to introduce, 
from what had preceded, in ſo eaſy and natural a man- 
ner, as ſheweth him to have the art of giving all the 
grace to the dryneſs and ſeverity of Method, as well as 
wit to the ſtrength and depth of Reaſon. The philo- 
ſophic nature of his work requiring he ſhould ſhew by 
what means thoſe Societies were introduced, this affords 
him an opportunity of ſliding gracefully and eaſily from 
the preliminaries into the main ſubject; and fo of giving 
his work that perfection of method, which we find only 
in the compoſitions of great writers. For having juſt 
before, though to a different purpoſe, deſcribed the 
power of beſtial Inſtinct to attain the happineſs of the 
Individual, he goeth on, in ſpeaking of Inſtinct as it is 
ſerviceable both to that, and to the Kind (from Ver. 
108 to 147.) to illuſtrate the original of Society. He 
meweth, that though, as he had before obſerved, God 
had founded the proper bliſs of each creature in the 
nature of its own exiſtence ; yet theſe not being inde- 
pendent individuals, but parts of a Whole, God, to 
bleſs that Whole, built mutual happineſs on mutual 
wants : Now, for the ſupply of mutual wants, creatures 
muſt neceſſarily come together ; which is the firſt ground 
of Society amongſt Men. He then proceeds to that 
called natural, ſubjeR to paternal authority, and ariſing 
from the union of the two ſexes ; deſcribes the imper- 
fet image of it in brutes; then explains it at large in 
all its cauſes and eſtetts. And laſtly ſhews, that, as in 


act, like mere animal Society, it is founded and pre- 


ſerved by mutual wants, the ſupplial of which cauſeth 
mutual happineſs ; ſo is it likewiſ: in right, as a rational 
Society, by equity, gratitude, and the obſervance of 
the relation of things in general. 


«# 
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80 ESSAY ON MAN. Es. 
Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and {wells the genial feeds, 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 120 
Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 
Each ſex deſires alike, till two are one. 
Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace! 
They love themſelves, a third time, in their race, 
Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurſe it, and the ſires defend; 126 
The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 
There ſtops the Inſtinct, and there ends the care; 
The link diſſolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love ſucceeds another race. 130 
A longer care Man's helpleſs kind demands: 
That longer care contracts more laſting band 
Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the ties improve, 
At once extend the int'reit and the love; 
With choice we fix, with ſympathy we burn; 133 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; 
And {till new needs, new helps, new habits riſe, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 
Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 
Theſe nat'ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſc : 140 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, | 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their. life began : 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 
While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 14; 
Still ſpread the int'reft, and preſerv'd the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in NaTuRE's STATE they blindly 
trod ; i : 
The State of Nature was the reign of God: 1 


— 


— 


| COMMENTARY, - 

VER. 147. Nor think, in Nature's State they blindly 
zrod ;] But the Atheiſt and Hobbiſt, againſt whom Mr. 
Pepe argueth, deny the principle of Kzght, or of na- 
tural Juſtice, before the invention of civil compact; 
which, they ſay, gave being to it. And accordingly 
have had the effrontery publicly to declare, that a {tate 
of Nature was a flate of War. This quite ſubverted. 


111. 
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126 


130 
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140 
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dell. love and Social at her birth began, 
nion the bond of all things, and of Man, 150 
ride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 

{an walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenant of the ſhade ; 

ne fame his table, and the ſame his bed; 

o murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 

1 the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 155 
Il vocal beings hymn'd their equal God: 


_— 


he Poet's natural Society: Therefore, after this ac- 
ount of that ſtate, he proceedeth to ſupport the reality 
ff ic by overthrowing the oppugnant principle of 10 
atural Fuftice 5 which he doth (from Ver. 146 to 169.) 
by ſhewing, in a fine deſcription of the ſtate of Inno- 
ence, as repreſented in Scripture, that a ſtate of Na- 
ure was ſo far from being without natural Juſtice, that 
was, at firſt, rhe reign of God, where Right and Truth 
mirerſally prevail. f 
Nores. | 
Ver. 152. Man walk'd with beaft, joint-tenant of 
be ade; ] The Poet ſtill takes his imagery from Pla- 
onic ideas, for the reaſon given above. Plato had ſaid, 
rom old tradition, that, during the Golden age, and 
nder the reign. of Saturn, the primitive language then 
n uſe was common to man and beaſts. Moral luſtruc- 
rs took advantage of the popular ſenſe of this tradi- 
Jon, to convey their precepts under thoſe fables which 
nve ſpeech to the whole brute creation. The Natu- 
liſts underſtood the tradition in the contrary ſenſe, to 
tgnify, that in the firſt ages, Men uſed inarticulate 
dunds, like beaſts, to expreſs their wants and ſenſa- 
ons; and that it was by ſlow degrees they came to 
e uſe of ſpeech, This opinion was afterwards held 
y Lucretius, Diodorus Sic. and Gregory of Nyſſ. 
Ver. 156. All wecal beings, etc.] This may be well 
wplained by a ſublime — 2 of the Pſalmiſt, who 
alng to mind the age of Innocence, and full of the 
reat ideas of thoſe ; 4 


© Chains of Love 
** Combining all below and all above, 
WV dich to one ſwint, and to one center bring 
„ear, Man, or ANGEL, Servant, Lerd or Kung: 


"ol ESSAY ON MAN. Ex,u 
The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold undreſt, 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs prieſt: 
Heay*n's attribute was univerſal Care, 

And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 166 


— 


NorTzs. 
breaks out into this rapturous and divine apoſtrophe; ty 
call back the devious Creation to its priſtine rectitude; 
that very ſtate our author deſcribes above: Praiſe the 
Lord, all angels; praiſe him all ye hoſts. Praiſe ye 
«« him, fun <a moon; praiſe him, all ye ſtars of light 
Let them praiſe the name of the Lord, for he con. 
* manded; and they were created. Praiſe the Lord 
„ from the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps; fire and 
« hail, ſhow and vapour, ſtormy wind fulfilling ti 
« word: Mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and al 
« cedars: Beaſts and all cattle, creeping things ard 
« flying fowl: Kings of the earth, — all peorle 
« princes and all judges of the earth. Let x 
7 praiſe the name of the Lord; for his name alone 
ec. 15 excellent, his glory is above the earth and heaven” 
Pjalm cxlvui. | 
Ver. 158. Unbrib'd, unblecdy, etc.] i. e. the fat 
deſcribed from Ver. 262 to 269, was not yet arrived. 
" « Then ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore: 
„hen firſt the Flamen taſted living food; 
„Next his grim Idol ſmgar'd with human blood; 
With heaven's own thuaders ſhook the world below, 
* And play'd the God an Engine on his foc.“ 
For then, when Superſtition was become ſo extreme 2 
to bribe the Gods wich human facrifices ; Tyrant 
became neceflitated to woo the pricft for a favourall 
— - Der | 
VER. 159. Heaw'n's attribute, etc.] The Poet ſup 
poſeth the truth of the Scripture account, that Man 
was created Lord of this inferior world (Ep. i. Vet. 


2.30.) | 


e SubjeQed theſe to thoſe, and all to thee,” 
What hath miſled ſome to imagine that our Auth! 
hath here fallen into a contradiction, was J ſuppoſe, ful 
paſſages as theſs, „ fir lat end the bead mis l 
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au! how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that hve the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 

1% burders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 

s juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 16; 
Ard ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; 

i Tic F ury- paſſions from that blood began, 

And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 

Sec him from Nature riſing flow to Art 


2 To copy Inſtinct chen was Reaſon's part; 170 
— AS CouMrnTaARY. © _ 


VeR. 169. Sce him from Nature rifing flow to Art 1] 


* Strict method (in 3 by this time, the reader finds 
o rs. 

, orc. And again, Has God, theu feol ! awork'd folely 
% fer thy geed, etc. But, in truth, this is fo far from 
"Wl cortradicting what he had ſaid of Man's prerogative, 
bt it greatly confirms it, and the Scripture account 
oy concerning it. And becauſe the licentious manner in 


which this ſubject has been treated, has made fome 
readers jealous and miſtruſtful of the Author's ſober 
meaning, I ſha!l endeavour to explain it. Scripture 
lays, that Man was made lord of this ſublunary world: 
But intoxicated with Pride, the common effect of ſo- 
rereignty, he erected himſelf, like little partial mo- 
narche, into a tyrant. -. And as tyranny confifts in ſup- 
g all made for the uſe of ene, he took thoſe free- 
ms with all, which are the conſequence of ſuch a 
principle. He ſoon began to conſider the whole animal 
creation as his ſlaves rather than his ſubjects; as ere- 
ated for no uſe of their own, but for his uſe only; and 
therefore treated them with the utmoſt cruelty : And 
not ſo content, to add inſult to his cruelty, he endea- 
roured to philoſophize himſe!f into an opinion that theſe 
animals were mere machines, inſenſible of pain or pe 
ſure, Thus Man affected to be the Vit as well as 
T;rant of the Whole: So that it became one who ad- 
dered to the Scripture-account of Man's dominion, to 
reprove this abuſe of it, and to ſhew that 


1 * Heav'n's attribute was !“ niverſal Care, 
And Naa's prerogative to rule, but ſpate.“ 


. 
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Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake— - 
Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take: 


COMMENTARY. 
the Poet to be more converſant, than ſome were away 
of) leads him next to ſpeak of that Society, which ſu 
ceeded the Natural, namely the Civil. He firſt explain 
(from Ver. 168 to 199.) the intermediate mean 
which led Mankind from natural to civil Society. Thel 

were the invention and improvement of Arts. Fo 
while men lived in a mere ſtate of Nature, there v. 
no need of any other government than the Paternal 
but when Arts were found out and improved, the 
that more perfect form, under the direction of a M; 
giſtrate, became neceſſary : And for theſe reaſons ; f 
to bring thoſe Arts, already found, to perfection: and 
ſecondly, to ſecure the product of them to their right 
ful proprietors. The Poet, therefore, comes now, a 
we ſay, to the invention of Arts; but being alway; 
intent on the great end for which he wrote his Eſſay Hel 
namely to mortify that Pride which occaſions all thin; 
impious complaints againſt Providence; he ſpeaks 0 

_ theſe inventions as only leſſons learnt of mere animal 
guided by inftint ; and thus, at the ſame time, give Hur 
2 new inſtance of the wonderful Providence of God, nc 
who hath continued to teach mankind in a way, nc! 
only proper to humble human pride, but to raiſe ou: 
idea of divine wiſdom to the higheſt pitch. This he doe: 
in a preſopopoeia the moſt ſublime that ever entered into, 


1 — 


the human imagination: | 198 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake: me 
Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take, etc. nc 
«K And for theſe Arts mere Iaſtinct could afford, re 
«« Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.“ Dr 


The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs in the firſt part o 
the laſt line, is very remarkable. In this paragraph o. 
NoTEs. | 

VIX. 171. Thus then to Man the voice of Natur: E 
/dake—Ge, etc.) M. Du Reſnel has tranſlated the line 
thus, 5 


«La Natbre ixdignd art fe fit entendre; i 
* Va, meibcorcux mortel, va, lui dit elle, apprendte.“ a 
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Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 


— 


_— 


COMMENTARY. 

\e hath given an account of thoſe intermediate means, 
hich led Men from natural to civil Society, that is to 
ay, the invention and improvement of Arts. Now 
ere, on his concluſion of this account, and on his entry 
pon the deſcription of civil Society itielf, he connect: 
e two parts the moſt gracefully that can be conceived, 


ention of thoſe Arts which raiſed to the Magiſtracy, ia 

is new Society formed for the perfecting of them, 
NoTEs. 

Dne would wonder what ſhould make the Tranſlator 

eprelent Nature in ſuch a paſſion with man, and call- 

ng him names, at a time when Mr. Pope ſuppoſed 

er in her belt good humour. But what led him into 


is miſtake, was another as groſs. His Author having 
lay Meſcribed the State of Innocence which ends at theſe 
the ines, 

$ 0 „% Heav'n's attribute was Uaiverſal Care, 

mal * And Man's pte: ogative to rule, but ſpare ” 


ive urns from thoſe times, to a view of the latter ages, 
700, And breaks out into this tender and humane complaint, 


n. „% Ah how unlike the man f lime t coms, 
our „Ok half that live the Butcher and the Tomb,“ etc. 


does aluckily, M. Du Reſnel took this mar i times to come 
or the corrupter of that fut age ; and fo imagined the 
oct had introduced Na r uE only to ſet things right; 
te then ſuppoſed, of courſe ſhe was to be very angry; 
nd not finding the Author had repreſented her in any 
reat Emotion, he was willing to improve upon his 
Original. | 

rt oli Ver. 173. Learn rom the birds, etc.] It is a cau- 
raph on commonly practiſed amongſt Navigators, when 
rown upon a deſert coaſt, and in want of refreſh- 


aur. : a 
inesdde Birds: and to venture on theſe without further 


eſitation. P. 

Ver. 174. Learn from the beafts, etc.] See Pliny's 

at. Hit. 1. viii. c. 27. where ſeveral inſtauces are 
H 


y this true hiſtorical circumſtance, that it was the in- 


ent, to obſerve what fruits have been touched by 


— 


* 


a. Ad 
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Thy arts of building from the Bee receive; 15 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 

«« Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
% Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 

« And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtruct Mankind: 18; 
Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee ; 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 

«© 'The Ants' republic, and the realm of Bees; 

«« How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 18; 
«© And Anarchy without confuſion know ; 

And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 

1 Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. I 
«« Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 8 
«© Laws wiſe as Nature, and as hx'd as Fate. 19 
In van thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 

«« Entangle juſtice in her net of Law, 

«« And right, too rigid, harden into wrong, 

«© Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong, 
„Let go! and thus o'er all the creatures ſway, ig 


Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey; _. 8 
«« And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtinct could afford, 
4 Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.” 

2 


VARIATIONS. 

VER. 197. In the firft Editions, 

= Who for thoſe Arts they learn'd of Bürs before, 
As King: ſhail crown them, or as Gops adote. 

Les Sauvages racontent que ce fut Michabeu |} 
« Diev des Eaux] qui apprit a leurs Ancetres 
„ pecher, qu' il inventa Jes Rets, et que ce ſut la tol 
«© PAra1GNE'E, qui lui en donne Videe.” — Jour 
Pun Veyage dans Þ Anerique Sept. par Charlevoix. V0 
v. p. 417. Par. 1744, 8. 

| NorTEs. 

given of Animals diſcovering the medicinal effica 
of herbs, by their own uſe of them; and pointing x. 
to ſome operations in the art of healing, by ther of (2s 
Practice. | 8 . 

Ver. 177. Learn Ar little Nautilus, etc.] Opy 21 
Halieut. hb. i. deſcribes this fiſh in the following ma 


II. 


be. 111. ESSAY ON MAN. 87 


v. Great Nature ſpoke; obſervant Men obey'd; 
Cities were built, Societies were made; 200 


66 


e; 


\ COMMENTARY, 
V:r. 199. Great Nature ſpoke ;} After all this ne- 
ceflary preparation, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 198 to 
209.) how civil Society followed, and the advantages 
it produced. 
| NorzEsãV. 

ner: They ſwim on the ſurface of the ſea, on the 
« back of their ſhells, which exactly reſemble the hulk 
« of a ſhip: they raiſe two feer hke maſts, and ex- 
tend a membrane between, which ſerves as a fail ; the 
« other two feet they employ as oars at the ſide. They 
« are uſually ſeen in the Mediterranean.” P. 

VeR. 199. — % er vant Men obey'd :) The epithet 
is beautiful, as ſignifying both obedience to the Voice 
of Nature, and attention to the leflons of the animal 
creation.—-But M. V Abbe, who has a ſtrange fatality 


faraphrajz (as he calls it) the ſenſe turns the lines in 
this manner, | 

Pa ces mots la nature excita Þ Induſtrie, . 

Et de l' Hmme frrec en bhaina la frrie 

Chain'd up the fury of ſavage Man ; and fo contradicts 
the Author's whole ſyſtem of bene volence and goes 
over to the Att.eift's ; who ſuppoſes the fate of” nature 
to be a ſiate if war. What ſeems to have miſicd him 
was theſe lines, 

* What war could raviſh, Commeice could beſtow, 

«© And he :etur!?'d 4 fr end who came a oe.“ 


But M. Du Reſnel ſhould have conſidered, that though 


yetohe never imagined it impoſſible that there ſhould be 
narrels in it. He had, ſaid, 
8a drives ſelf. y ve through juſt and throngb unjuſt." 
He puſhes no ſyſtem to an extravagance, but fezrs 
(as he fays in his preface) through dofrines ſeemingly 
pate, or, in other words, follows truth uniformty 
aroughout, 
H 2 


of contradicting his original, vehenever he attempts 70 


the Author holds, a fate cf nature to be a ftate of peace, 
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government, led them at the fame time to inflitute 4 


. their governors by civil pactions; the love which eacl 


their beſt ſecurity, 


Ee. 1, 


Here roſe one little ſtate; another near 

Grew by like means, and join'd, through love or fey 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, 

And there the fireams in purer rills deſcend ? 

What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, a 


ny PYKod$ 


And he return'd a friend, who came a foc. 200 

Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly draw, | 
When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. h 
Thus States were form'd; the name of King unknom 
Hill common int'reſt placed the ſway 1+ one. 21088 


— 


525 VARIATIONS. | 
VER. 201. Here roje one little tate, etc.] In the MSM” 


thus, pl 
The Neighbours leagu'd to guard their common ſpot ; 1 
And Love was Nature's dictate, Murder, not. a 
For want alone each animal contends ; 1d 
Tigers with Tigers, that remov'd, are f ends. in 
Plain Nature's wants the common mother crown'd, * 
She pour'd her acorn*, herbs, and ſtreams around. |, 3 
No Treaſure then for rapine to invade; 1 
What need to fight for ſunſhine, or for ſhade ? Cl 
And half the cauſe of contelt was remov'd, T 
When beauty could be kind to al v ho lov'd, NC 


| COMMENTARY. 
VER. 209. Thus States were form'd 5] Having thuſſ ©: 
explained the original of Civil Society, he ſhews uur 
next (from Ver. 208 to 215.) that to this Society aſs 
civil nag iſtratèe properly fo called, did belong: A, di. 
this in confutation of that idle hypotheſis, which pre- 
tznds that God conferred the regal title on the Fathe 
of Families; from whence men, when they had inſt 
tuted Society, were to fetch their Governors. On ti 
contrary, our Author ſhews, that a King was unknow 
till common intereſt, which led men to inftitute cw 


Governor. However, that it is true that the ſame vil 


| | : "NOTE , 
Ver. 208. When Love was Liberty, ] i. e. Wes 
men had no need to guard their native Liberty from 


maſter of a family had for thoſe under his care beuy 


. 
- 


— 
+ -» - 
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Twas VIRTUE ONLY (or in arts or arms, 


— — 


Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms) . 

The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, - J 

A Prince the Father of a People made. , 4 

on VE Till then, by Nature crown'd, each Patriarch | 
late, 215 | 

King, prieſt, and parent of his growing ſtate; ö 

* 

* COMMENTARY. 3 


dem or valour, which _ regal obedience from ſons 
to the fire, procured kings a paternal authority, and 
vol node them conſidered as fathers of their people. Which 
probably was the origipal (and while iniſtaxen, conti- 
nues to be the chief ſupport) of that ſlavich error: 
Antiquity repreſenting its earlieſt monarchs under the 
idea of a common father, alię aro. Atterwaids, 
indeed, they became a kind of. foſter-fathers, were 
zur, as Homer calls one of them: Till at length they 
began to devour that flock they had been ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to ſhear; and, as Plutarch ſays of Cecrops, 
iz AE Baciws ayer nat αννννεν, yay TT PAN - 
NON. 

VeR. 215. Till then, by Nature erown'd, etc.] The Po- 
et noẽw returns (at Ver. 215 to 241.) to what he had left 
unfiniſned in his deſcription of natural Society. This, 
which appears irregular, 1s, indeed, a fine inſtange of 
bis thorough knowledge of method. I will explain it: 

Tkis third epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with re- 
ſpect to Soc iE TV; the ſecond, with reſhect to Hiim- 
SELF ; and the fourth, with reſpect to HarPIN ESS. 
But in none of theſe relations does the Poet erer loſe 
tight of him under that in which he ſtands to Gop : - 
It will follow, therefore, that {pcaking of bim with re- 
ſpect to Society, the account would be moſt imperſect, 

NoTeEs. 

VER. 211. *7aves Virtue only, etc. ] Our Author hath 
good authority for this account of the origin of king- 
ſip. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that it was Virtue only, or 
in arts or arms: Kerala Bacinnsds in Toy immiray nal} * 
igen aged, Y -ognZews Tay α,ν᷑ dg gi vc, 1 x20 vrigagxow , 
TUSTY 7g. | | 
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ga ESSAY ON MAN. Er. 1 


On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 4 
CoMMENTARY. 2 0 


were he not at the ſame time conſidered with reſpen IT 
to his Religion; for between theſe two, there is a cloſe, N 
and, while things continue in order, a molt intereſt T 
connection: 0 

©« True Fair n, true Poli c united ran; 

* That was but love o God, and this of Man,” 
Now Religion ſuffering no change or depravation whe) 
Man firſt entered into civil Society, but continuing thi ac 
ſame as in the ſtate of Nature; the Author, to ava an 
repetition, and to bring the account of true and fa 
Religion nearer to one another, in order to contraſt then 
by the advantage of that ſituation, deferred givin 
account of his Religion till he had ſpoken of the origi 
of civil Society. Thence it is, that he here reſume 
the account of the ſtate of Nature, that is, ſo much d 
it as he had left untouched, which was only the Rel. 
gion of it. This conſiſting in the — of th 
one God, the Creator of all things, he ſhews how Ma 
came by that knowledge; That it was either found 
out by RRASOx, Which giving to every effect a cauſ 
iaſtructed them to go from cauſe to cauſe, till they cam 
to the firſt, who, being cauſeleſs, would neceſſarihy h 
judged ſelf- exiſtent: or elſe that it was taught by TI. 
DIT ION which preſerved the memory of the Creation 
He then tells us what theſe men, undebauched by fall 
{ciente, underſtood by God's nature and attributes: 
Firft, of God's Nature, that they eaſily diſtinguiſhe 
between the Worker and the Work; ſaw the ſubitanc 
of the Creator to be diftint and different from that. 
the Creature, and ſo were in no danger of falling in 
the horrid opinion of the Greek philoſophers, and the 
follower, Spinoza. And ſimple Reaſon teaching the 
that the Creator was but One, they eaſily ſaw 
ALL WAS RIGHT, and ſo were in as little danger 
falling into the Manichean error; which, when cl 
it Pad broken the feady light of Reaſon, imagine 
all was not right having before unagined that all i 


ii 
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He from the wond' ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command tae fire, controul the flood, 220 
bras forth the monſters of th' abytis 3 
Or fetch th” aerial eagle to the ground. 
rin drooping, ſick' ning, dying, they began 
„ WI Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man: 
1 Then, looking up from fire to ſire, explor'd 225 
One great firſt Father, and that firſt ador'd. 


— — 


COMMENTARY. 

not the work of One. Secondly, he ſheves, what 
be mey underſtood of God's Attributes that they eaſily 
te MY acknowledged a Father where they found a Deity ; 
and could not conceive a ſovereign Being to be any 
A other than a ſovereign Good. 
den NoTEs. 
Ins VeR. 219. He from the wond"ring furrow, etc.] i. e. 
91 He ſubdued the intractability of ali the four elements, 
mel and made them ſubſervient to the uſe of Man. | 
h ü VER. 225. Then looking up, etc. | The Poet here mak - 
en their more £:rious attention to Religion to have 
1: ariſen, not from their gratitude amidſt abundance, but 
Val from their inability in diſtreſs; by ſhewing, that in 
WM proſperity, they reſted in ſecand cauſes, the immediate 
authors of their bleſſings, whom they rewered as Ged ; 
but that, in adverſity, they reaſoned up to the Firft : 

« Then, hooking up from fire to fire,”* etc. 
This, I am afraid, is but tco true a repreſentation of 
humanity. 

VeR. 225 to Ver. 240.) M. Du Reſnel, not ap- 
prehending that the Poet was here returned to finiſh 
his deſcription of the State of Nature, has fallen into 
one of the groſſeſt errors that ever was committed. 
He has miſtaken this account of true Religion for an 
account of the origin of 1dolatry and thus he fatally 
embelliſhes his own bluncer. 


"= wn gs a' en conſerver les tra'ts et la figure, 
* Leur zèle indultrieux inventa la peinture. 

« Leurs neveux, attentiis à ces hommes f ameux, 
Qui par le droit du ſang ayoient 1Egne ſur eux, 

„Trou vent-ils dans leur ſuitc un grand, un f remicr fert, 
« Leur aveugle reſpect l' adore et le gere.“ 


Here you have one of the fineſt pieces of reaſoning 
turned at once into a heap of nonſenſe. The unlucky 


— 2 — wp - — 


Seas wag. Pol. lib. v. cap. 10. 
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Or plain tradition that this All begun, 

Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to fon; 

The worker from the work diſtin was known, 

And ſimple reaſon never ſought but one: 27 

Ere Wit obiique had broke that ſteady light, 

Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was rigut; 

To Virtue, in the paths of pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 

Love all the faith, and all th alegiance then; 23 

For Nature knew no right divine in Men, 

NM ill could fear in God, and underſtood 

A ſov'reign being but a ſov'reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of Man. 200 
Who firſt taught fouls enilav'd, and realms undone, 

Th' enormous f::th of many made for one; 


COMMENTARY. 
VER. 241. Who frft taught fouls njiav'd, etc.] Orde 
leadeth the Poet to ſpeak (from Ver. 240 to 245.) d 
the corruption of civil S:ciety into Tyranny, and in 
cauics ; and here, with all the dexterity of addreſs, a 
NorTE s. 
term of Great fr? Father, was miltaken by our Tran: 
lator to ſignify a Great Grand Father, But he ſhoull 
have conſidered, that Mr. Pope always rcpreients (30 
under the idea of a FaTHtk: He ſhould have obſerv: 
that the Poet is here deſcribing thoſe men who 
„To Vir ue inthe paths of pleaſure trod, 
„ And own'd a Father, where they own'd a Ged.“ 
Ver. 231. Ere Wit oblique, etc.] A beautiſul alt 
ſion to tlie effects of the priſmatic glaſs on the rays 
light. | 
VIX. 242. Th enormous faith, etc.] In this Ariſtotl 
placeth the difference between a King and a 'Tyrant 
that the firſt ſuppoſeth himſelf made for the People 
the other, that the People are wade for bim: Bπ 
5 BASIAEYE elves Quant, Umar of pv xe nut Ta dcn 
nb ado how. & & Smog pn iH wnkin 1 
T TPANNIZ «ec S, d vary, th wh Thy ioras 4. 
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ſhat proud exception to all Nature's laws, 

J invert the world, and counter-work its Cauſe ? 

Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that conqueſt, law; 

Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant awe, 246 


230 


OTIS 


COMMENTARY. 
voll as force of truth, he obſerves it aroſe from the 
jolation of that great Principle, which he fo much 
inſiſts upon throughout his Eflay, that each was made 

, tbe ase of all. We may be ſure, that in this cor- 
rution, where right or natural juſtice was caſt aſide, 
ind viclence, the Atheiſt's Juſtice, 8 in its ſtead, 
Rdigion would follow the fate of civil Society: We 


now, from ancient hiſtory, it did ſo. Accordingly 


be, Ur. Pope, (from Ver. 244 to 269.) together with cor- 

' Wupt Politics, deſeribes corrupt Religion and its 
auſes: he firſt informs us, agreeable to his exact 
nowledge of Antiquity, that it was the Polidcian, and 
ot the Prieſt (as the illiterate tribe of Freethinkers 
) q rould make us believe) who firſt corrapted Religion. 
„ {W:condly, That the Superſtition he brought in was 
ot invented by him, as an engine to play upon others 
(as the dreaming Atheiſt feigns, who would thus ac- 
„ont for the origin of Religion) but was a trap he 
ran rd fell- into himielf. 


(ol « Sonertticion tavght the tyrant awe.* 


rval NoTEs. 

Ver. 245. Ferce firſt made Conqueſt, etc.) All this 
$ agreeable to fact, and ſhews our Author's knowledge 
f human nature. For that Impectency of mind (as the 
atin Writers call it) which gives birth to the enor- 
20us crimes neceſſary to ſupport a "Tyranny, natu- 


n ally ſubjects its owner to all the vain, as well as real, 
Werrors of Conſcience : Hence the whole machinery of 

* PUPERSTITION. - 

. It is true, the Poet obſerves, that afterwards, when 


e Tyrant's fright was over, he had cunning enough, 
„om the experience of the effect cf Superſtition upon 
imſelf, to turn it, by the aſſiſtance cf the Prieſt (who 
r his reward went ſhares with him in the Tyranny) 


gainſt the juſtly dreaded reſentment of his ſubjects, 
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She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 


Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 


defcribeth its objects : 


— 


Ep. In 


Then ſhar'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 

She 'midſt the light'ning's blaze, and thunder's ſom 

When rock'd the mountains, and when groau'd 9 
round, 10 


To pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth and burſting ſkies, 
Saw Gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe: 
Here fix d the dreadtul, there the bleſt abodes; x 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
Whoſe attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt; 
Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 
And form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 2 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; 
And hell was built on ſpite, and hcav'n on pride. 


NoTEs. = 

For a Tyrant naturally and reaſonably ſuppoſeth all 

Slaves to be his Enemies. | | 
Having given the Cauſes of Superſtition, he nr 


Gods partial, changeful, paTionate, urj. Nt," etc, 
The ancient Pagan Gods are ere very exactly deſeribe 
This fact evinces the truth of that original, which t 
Poet gives to Superſtition; for if theſe phantaſms we 
firſt raiſed in the imagination of Tyrants, they mi 
needs have the qualities here aſſgned to them. | 
Force being the Tyrant's Virtue, and Luxury his hah?” 


pineſs, the attributes of his God would of courſe ul 
Revenge and Lat, in a word, the antitype of him 
But there was another, and more ſubſtantial cauſe, ( 
the Reſemblance between a Tyrant and a Pagan Goa 1 
and that was the making Gods of Conquerors, as Wt 


Poet ſays; and fo canonizing a tyrant's vices Wl 
his perſon. | 

Vers. 262. —and heav'n en pride.) This migit 
very well ſaid of thoſe times, when no one was re 
tent to go to Heaven without being received ti one 
on the footing of a God, with the ceremony ot WÞ » 
AToWp7i. 


b. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 


hen ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 

lltars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore: 

hen firſt the Flamen taſted living food; 265 
ext his grim idol fmear'd with human blood; 

ith heav'n's own thunders ſhook. the world below, 
Ind play'd the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives Self-iove, tur ugu juſt and through unjuſt, 
o one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt: 270 
he ame Self-love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
H what reittains him, Government and Laws. 

or, what one likes if others like as well, 

nat ſerves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
low ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 275 
weaker may ſurprize, a ſtronger take? 
lis ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain : 7 

join to guard what each deſires to gain. 

orc'd into virtue thus by Self-defence, 

yn Kings learn'd juſtice and benevolence : 280 


| COMMENTARY. 
Ver. 269. So drives ſelf-lowe, etc.] The Inference 
r Author draws from all this (from Ver. 268 to 283.) 
„that SEL F-Love driveth through right and wrong; 
cauſeth the Tyrant to-violate the rights of — 
d it cauſeth the People to vindicate that violation. 
or Self-love being common to the whole ſpecies, and 
ting each individual in purſuit of the ſame objects, 
became neceſſary for each, if he would ſecure his 
n, to provide for the ſafety of another's. And thus 
quity and Benevolence aroſe from that ſame Self-love 
nich had given birth to Avarice and Injuſtice: 

His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain; 

All join to guard what each defires to gain.“ 
The Poet hath not any where ſhewn greater addreſs, 
the diſpoſition of this work, than with regard to the 
ſerence before us; which not only giveth a proper 
d timely ſupport to what had been advanced in the 
Wcond epiſtle concerning the nature and effects of Self- 


care, but is a neceſſary introduction to what follows, 


oncerning the Reformation of Religion and Society; 
$ we ſhall fee preſently. 
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Self- love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 
And found the private in the publick good. 
”T'was then, the ſtudious head, or gen'rous mind, 

Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, 
Por or PATRIOT, roſe but to reſtore 28; 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; 

| COMMENTARY. 
VIX. 283. Tas then, th: ſtudios head, etc.) Thy 

Poet hath now deſcribed the riſe, perfection, and decay q 
civil Policy and Religion in the more early times. By 
the deſign had been imperfect, had he dropt his diſcourk 
here: There was, in after ages, a. recovery of thek 
from their ſeveral corruptions. Accordir.gly, he hag 
choſen that happy æra for the concluſion of his Sony, 
But as good and ill Governments and Religions ſucceed 
one another without cealing, he now leaveth facts, ani 
turneth his diſcourſe (from Ver. 282 to 295.) to ſpeak 
of a more laſting reform of mankind, in tne Inventin 
of thoſe philoſophic Principles, by whoſe obſervance, x 
Policy and a Religion may be for ever kept from ſinking 
into Tyranny and Superſtition: 


„ *Twas then, the ſludious head or gen “tous mind, 
„ Follower of God, or friend of human-kinda, 

% Poet or Pat iot, role but to reſtore 

«© The Faith and Mo-a!, Nature gave before ;” etc. 


The eaſy and juſt tranſition into this ſubje& from the 
foregoing is admirable. In the foregoing he had de- 
ſcribed the effects of Self-love ; and now, with great 
art, and high probability, he maketh Men's ob/erwatim: 
on theſe effects the occaſion of thoſe diſcoveries which 
they have made of the true principles of Policy and 
Religion, deſcribed in the preſent paragraph ; and thi 
he evidently hinteth at in that fine tranſition, 
| „% Twas THEN, the ſtudious head,” etc. 


NoTEs. 

VER. 283. *Tawas then, etc.] The Poet ſeemeth her 
to mean the polite and flouriſhing age of Greece ;—and 
thoſe benefactors to Mankind, which he had principally 
in view, were SOCRATES and ARISTOTLE ; who, d 
all the pagan world, fpol:e beſt of God, and wrote bet 
of Government. 


\ 


Re- lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new; 

If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew: 

Taught Pow'r's due uſe to People and to Kings, 
Taught nor to ſlack, nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings, 290 
The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 

That touching one mult ſtrike the other too; 

Till jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 


4 Th' according muſic of a well- mix'd State. 

The such is the World's great Harmony, that ſprings 295 
ya From Order, Union, full Conſent of things: 

Bu - 

g COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 295. Such is the World's great Harmony, etc. 
Having thus deſcribed the true principles of civil an 
eccleſiaſtical Policy, he proceedeth (from Ver. 294 to 
303.) to illuſtrate the harmony between the two Poli- 
cies, by the univerſal harmony of Nature. 

& Such is the World's great Harmony, tha! ſprings 

& From Order, Union, full Conſent of things ;" 
„Thus, as in the beginning of this epiſtle he ſupported 
ls che general principle of mutual Love or Aſſociation, 
by conſiderations drawn from the particular properties 
of Matter, and the mutual dependance between vegeta- 
ble and animal life; ſo, in 52 concluſion, he hath in- 
forced the particular principle of Civil and Religious 
Society, from that general Harmony, which ſprings, 
. Tin part, from thoſe properties and dependencies. 

Nor zs. 

Ve. 295. Such is the World's great Harmony, etc.] 
An harmony very different from the PRE-ESTABLISH- 
ED HARMONY of the celebrated Leibnitz, which in- 
. WW troduceth a Fatality deſtructive of all Religion and 

Morality. Yet hath the learned M. de Crouſaz ven- 
tured to accuſe our Poet of eſpouſing that dangerous 
whimſy. The pre-efabliſhed harmony was built upon, 
and is an outrageous extenſion of a conception of 
"WH? lato ; who, combating the atheiſtical objections about 
che origin of Evil, employs this argument in de- 
fence of Providence; „That awongſt an infinite 


: number of poſſible worlds in God's idea, this, which 
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However, Mr. Pope may be juſtiſied in reſo 


fataliſm. Plato ſaid, God che the beft : Leibnitz ſaid 


2ings equally good: Leibnitz held the ſuppoſition u 
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Where ſmall and great, where weak and migh made 
To ſerve, not ſufter, ſtrengthen, not RENE A 


51 111 
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c he hath created and brought into being, and which 

« admits of a mixture of Evil, is the beſt. But if tie 
<< beſt, then evil conſequently is partial, comparative 
„ ſmall, and tendeth to the greater perfection of the il! 
<< whole.” This Principle is eſpouſed and ſupporei 
by Mr. Pope with all the power of reaſon and poetry, * 
But neither was Plato a Fataliſt, nor is there any 
fataliſm in the argument. As to the truth of the 
notion, that is another queſtion ; and how far it clear. 
eth up the very difficult controverſy about the origy 
of Evil, is till another. That it is a full ſolution of 
the difficulty, I cannot think, for reaſons too long to 
be given in this place. Perhaps we ſhall never have; 
full ſolution here: and it may be no great matter 
though we have not, as we are demonſtrably certain of 
the moral attributes of the Deity, Yet this will never 
hinder Writers from expoſing themſelves on this ſubjet 
A late Author thinks he can account for the Origin 
Emil, and therefore ke will write: he thinks too, that 
the clearing up this difficulty 2s neceſſary to ſecure the 
foundations of Religion, and therefore he will print. c 
But he 1s doubly miſtaken : he muſt know little « 
Philoſophy to fancy that he has found the ſolution ; and ſe 
ſtill leſs of Religion to imagine that the want of his ſolu 
tion can affect our belief in God. Such Writers I 


Amuſe ih unlzarn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 3 ſt⸗ 
1 
inforcing this Platonic notion, as it hath been adoptel 
by the moſt celebrated and orthodox divines both « 
the ancient and modern church. | 

This doctrine, we own then, was taken up by Leib- 
nitz ; but it was to ingraft upon it a moſt perniciow 
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he could not but chuſe the beſt, as he could not al 
without, what this philoſopher called, a ſufficient reaſon. 
Plato ſuppoſed freedom in God to chuſe one of tut 
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* More pow'rful each as needful to the reſl, 
And, in proportion as 1t bleſſes, bleſt; 300 


hi N Nor ES. 
be abſurd: however, admitting the caſe, he ſtill held 
that God could not chuſe one of two things equally 
ce good. Thus it appears, the firſt went on the ſyſtem of 
Freedom; and that the latter, notwithſtanding the moſt 
artful diſguiſes of his principles, in his Theodicee, was 
: thorough Fataliſt: For we cannot well ſuppoſe he 
de »ould give that freedom to Man which he had taken 
away from God. The truth of the matter ſeems to be 
F this: he ſaw, on the one hand, the monſtrous abſurdity 
= ſuppoſing, with Spinoza, that blind Fate was the 
author of a coherent Univerſe ; but yet, on the other, 
he could not conceive with Plato, how God could fore- 
ſee and conduQ, according to an archetypal idea, a 
World, of all poſſible Worlds the beſt, inhabited by 
ree Agents. This difficulty, therefore, which made 
the Socinians take Preſcience from God, diſpoſed Leib- 
nitz to take Free-will from Man : And thus he faſhioned 
his fantaſtical hypotheſis ; he ſuppoſed that when God 
made the body, he impreſſed on his new created Ma- 
chine a certain ſeries or ſuite of mations ; and that when 
he made the fellow ſoul, he impreſſed a correſpondent 
ſeries of ideas; whoſe operations, throughout the whole 
duration of the union, were ſo exactly timed, that 
whenever an idea was excited, a correſpondent motion 
was ever ready to ſatisfy the volition. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, when the mind had the <v// to raiſe the arm to 
the head, the body was ſo pre-contrived, as to raiſe, 
at that very moment, the part required. 'This he 
called the PRER-ESTABLISsHED HARMONY; and with 
this he promiſed to do wonders. © Yet after all,” (ſays 
an excellent philoſopher and beſt interpreter of Newton) 
« he owned to his friends, that this extraordinary no- 
„tion was only a luſus ingenii (un jeu d'eſprit) to 
try his parts, and laugh at the credulity of Philoſo- 
* phers, who are as fond of a new parodox, as En- 
e thuſiaſts of a new light. If at other times he was 
t ſo pleaſed with bis own notions in the Theodicte, as 
I 2 
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Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King, 
For Forms of Government let fools conteſt ; 

Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt : 


1. 


COMMENTARY. 

Ver. 303. For Forms of Government let fools conti, 
2/c.] But now the Poet, having ſo much commende 
the invention and inventors of the philoſophic princi. 
ciples of Religion and Government, leſt an evil uf 
ſhould be made of this, by Men's reſting in theory 
and ſpeculation, as they have been always too apt u 
do in matters where practice makes their happineſs, l 
cautions his reader (from Ver. 302 to 311.) again 
this error. The ſeaſonableneſs of this reproof wil 
appear evident enough to thoſe who know, that mat 
diſputes about Liberty and Prerogative had once wel 
nigh overturned our Conſtitution ; while others abou 
Myſtery and Church Authority had almoſt deſtroyel 
the very ſpirit of our Religion. 


NorT.ts. 
c to defend them ſeriouſly againſt the learned Dr 
«« Clarke; that ſhews only that he angled for tw 
« different ſorts of reputation, from the ſame perform 
& ance; and unluckily he loſt both. The ſubject va 
«« too ſerious to paſs for a romance; and the principles 
«© too abſurd to be admitted for truth.” Mr. Baxter 
Appendix 10 the Inquiry into the nature of the human foul 
p. 162. As this was the caſe, none would have thought 
it amiſs, in M. Voltaire, to oppoſe one Romance te 
another, had he reſted there. But his Tale of Car 
dide, which profeſſes to ridicule the Optimiſine of Leib 
nitz, was apparently compoſed in favour of an irreli 
gious Naturaliſi, which he makes the ſolution of al 
the diflicultics in the ſtory. 


VER. 303. For Forms of Government, etc.) Thele 
fine lines have been ſtrangely miſunderſtood ; the au 
thor, againſt his own expreſs words, againſt the plain 
ſenſe of his ſyſtem, hath been conceived to mean, That 
all Governments and all Religions were, as to thei! 
forms and objects, indifferent. But as this wrongiſ®" 
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For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight; 303 

His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right: 

NorTes. 

judgment proceeded from ignorance of the reaſon of 

the reproof, as explained above, that explanation is 

alone ſufficient to rectify the miſtake. 

= However, not to leave him under the leaſt ſuſpicion 

nern a matter of ſo much importance, I ſhall juſtify the 

ws ſenſe here given to this paſſage, more at large : 

"I 1. And firſt as to Society: Let us conſider the words 

x themſelves : and then compare this miſtaken ſenſe with 

', Mike context. 

Y The Poet, we may obſerve, is here ſpeaking, not 

* of civil Society at large, but of a juf legitimate Po- 

cy: ä 

I © TH according muſic of a well. mi d State.“ | 

* Now mix'd States are of various kinds; in ſome of 
which the Democratic, in others the Ariſtocratic, and 

in others, the Monarchic form prevails. Now, as 

ach of theſe mixed Forms is equally legitimate, as 

eing founded on the principles of natural liberty, that 

an is guilty of the higheſt folly, who chuſeth rather 

o employ himfelf in a ſpeculative conteſt for the ſuperior 


— 2 


we cellence of one of theſe Forms to the reſt, than in 
P Wpromoting the good adminiſtration of that ſettled Ferm 
„ouch he is ſubject. And | of 

ul o which he is ſubject. And yet moſt of our warm 
ugh lifputes about Government, have been of this kind. 


Again, if by Forms of Government, muſt needs be 
cant legitimate Government, becauſe that 1s the ſub- 
ect under debate; then by Modes of Faith, which is 
he correſpondent idea, muſt needs be meant the modes 
r explanations of the True Faith, bzcaufſe the Author 
here too on the ſubject of true Religion: 


„ Relum'd her gacient light, not kindled new.“ 


Beſides, the very expreſſion (than which nothing can 
te more preciſe) confineth us to underſtand by Moc 8; 
f Faith, thoſe human explanations of Chriſtian Myi- 
eries, in contending about which, zeal and ignorance 
ave fo perpetually 5 Charity. 
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In Faith and Hope the world will diſagree, 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity: 


» 


NorTEs. 

Secondly, If we conſider the context ; to ſuppoſe hin 
to mean, that all Forms of Government are indifferent 
is making him directly contradict the preceding pan. 
graph; where he extols the Patriot for diſcrimina. 
ing the true from the falſe modes of Government. He, 
ſays the Poet, | 

«© Taught Pow'r's due uſe to People and to Kings, 

« Taught not to ack, nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings 

© The leſs or greater ſet ſo juſtly true, B 

„That touching one, mult ſtrike the other too; F. 

« Till jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 

„ Th" acc:rding muſic of a cell. mix d State.“ 
Here he recommended the true Form of Gove 
which is the mixed. In another Place he as ſtrongly con 
demneth the falſe, or the abſolute jure divino Form: 7 


„ For Nature knew no right divine in Men.“ 


But the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Poet 
own apology, as I find it written in the Year 1740, i 
nis own hand, in the margin of a pamphlet, where! 
found theſe two celebrated lines very much miſapplie 
*The Author of theſe lines was far from meaning th; 
«© no one form of Government is, in itſelf, better th: 
* another, (as, that mixed or limited Monarchy, f 
example, is not preferable to abſolute) but that 


« form of Government, however excellent or prefe 1 
able, in itſelf, can be ſufficient to make a peoplif f 
„% happy, unleſs it be adminiſtered with integrity. ( 
e the contrary, the beſt ſort of Government, when cu 
«« form of it is preſerved, and the admini/tration corruꝑ bi. 
«« 1s moſt dangerous.“ ; 7 
II. Again, to ſuppoſe the Poet to mean, that M ne 
Religions are indifferent, is an equally wrong, as ve un 
as uncharitable ſuſpicion. Mr. Pope, though his fl re 
ject, in this Z/ay on Man, confineth him to Natur n: 
Religion; yet he giveth frequent intimations of a m a0 
ſublime Diſpenſation, and even of the neceſſity of il ;, 


particularly in his ſecond epiſtle (Ver. 149, etc.) whe 


* 
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All muſt be falſe that thwart this One great End; 
And all of God, that bleſs Mankind or mend. 310 


r 


NorEsV. 
ke confeſſeth the weakneſs and inſufficiency of human 
Reaſon. 
And likewiſe in his fourth Epiſtle, where, ſpeaking 
f the good Man, the favourite of Heaven, he ſayeth, 
„For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
+ And opens ſtill; and opens-on his foul ; 
« Till, lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that. fills up all the mind.” 
But Natural Religion never. lengthened Hope on to 
Faith ; nor did any Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever 
conceive that Faith could fill the mind with happineſs. 
Laſtly, in this very epiſtle, and in this very place, 
ſpeaking of the great Reſtorers of the Religion of Na- 
ture, he intimates that they could only draw God's. 
fadow, not his image | 


© Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new, 

© If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew 2” 

a5 reverencing that truth, which telleth us, this diſcovery 
was reſerved for the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt, who is 
the image of God. 2 Cor. iv. 4. | 55 

VaR. 305. For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots 
feht ] Theſe latter ages have ſeen ſo many ſcandalous 
contentions for et of faith, to the violation of Chriſ- 
tan Charity, and diſhonour of ſacred Scripture, that 
it is not at all ſtrange they ſhould become the object 
of ſo benevolent and wiſe an Author's-reſentment. 

But that which he here ſeemed to have more parti- 
eularly in his eye, was the long and miſchievous ſquab- 
ble between W D and JacKxs0N, on a point con- 
feſledly above Reaſon, and amongſt thoſe adorable myſte- 
ries which it is the honour of our Religion to find 
unfathomable. In this, by the weight of anſwers and 
replies, redoubled upon one another without mercy, th 
made ſo profound a progreſs, that the One od, 
nothing hindered in Nature, but that %e Son might 
have been the Father ; and the Other, that nothing 
hindered in Grace but that the Son may be a mere Crea- 
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Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives ; 
The ftrength he gains is from th' embrace he gives, 
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COMMENTARY. 
Ven. 311. Man, like the gen'rous vine, etc.] Having 
thus largely conſidered Man in his ſocial capacity, th 
Poet, in order to fix a momentous truth in the mind 
of his reader, concludes the epiſtle in recapitulating ty 
two Principles which concur to the ſupport of this par 
of his character, namely, SeLF-Love and Soc1ai 
and in ſhewing that they are only two different motio 
of the appetite to Good, by which the Author « 
Nature hath enabled Man to find his own happineſ 
the happineſs of the Whole. This he illuſtrates wit 
a thought as ſublime as that general harmony whid 
he deſcribes : 
„On their own Axis as the Planets run, 
«© Yet make at once their circle ronnd the Sun; 
« So two conſiſtent motions act the Soul; 
« Ard one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 
Thus Cod and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
©« And bade Self-love and Social be the ſame," 
For he hath the art of converting poetical ornamen 
into philoſophic reafoning ; and of improving a fimil 
into an analogical argument; of which, more ja ou 
next. 
No T:2-8-3;. 5:5 
ture. But if, inſtead of throwing ſo many Greek F. 
thers at one another's heads, they had but chanced u 
reflect on the ſenſe of one Greek word, AREPLA, that 
ſigniſies both INFINITY and 1GNORANGE, this fu 
gle egrivocation might have ſaved them tei thouſand 
which they expended in carrying on the G@ntroverſy 
However, thoſe Mts that magnified the ſcents, enlarge 
the Character of the Combatants: and no body exped 
ing common ſenſe on a ſubject where we have no ideas, th 
defects of dullneſs diſappeared, and its advantages (for 
advantages it has) were all provided for. 

The worſt is, ſuch kind of Writers ſeldom know whe 
to have done. For writing themſelves up into the'fam 
deluſion with their Readers, they are apt to venture ol 
into the more open paths of Literature, where the 1: 
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On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

et make at once their circle round the Sun; 
o two conſiſtent motions act the Soul; 315 
And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 
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tation, made out of that ſtuff which Lucian calls, 
ird · i, preſently falls from them, and their 
akedneſs appears. And thus it fared with our two wor- 
es, The World, which muſt always have ſomething 
0 amuſe it, was now, and it was time, grown weary of 
s play-things; and catched at a new object that promiſ- 
d them more agreeable entertainment. 'Tindal, a kind 
f Baſtard-Socrates, had brought our ſpeculations from 
laben to Earth and, under the pretence of advancing 
he Antiquity of Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its 
Original. This was a controverſy that required another 
anagement. Clear ſenſe, ſevere reaſoning, a thorough 
nowledge of profane and ſacred Antiquity, and an inti- 
te acquaintance with Human Nature, were the quali- 
es proper for ſuch as engaged in this ſubject. A very 
npromiſing adventure for theſe metaphyſical nurſlings, 
red up in the gloomy regions of chimeras. Yet they 
ould needs venture out. What they got by it was only 
0 be once well laughed at, and then forgotten. But one 
xd circumſtance deſerves to be remembered; though 
Fee wrote not, we may be ſure, in concert, yet each 


4 (MF-acked this formidable adverſary at the ſame time; 


itened upon him in the ſame place; and mumbled him 
ich juſt the ſame toothleſs rage. But the ill ſucceſs of 
is eſcape ſoon brought them to themſelves. The One 
erde a fruitleſs effort to revive the old game, in a dif- 
'Wourſe on The IMPORTANCE of the Doctrine of the Tri. 
© WF); and the Other has been ever ſince rambling in 
Pecs and Time, 
This ſhort hiſtory, as inſignificant as the ſubjects of it 
e, may not be altogether unuſeful to poſterity. Divines 
bel learn by theſe examples to avoid the miſchief done 
Religion and Literature, though the affectation of 
king <vi/e above what is written, and &noquing beyond 
hat can be underſtood. 
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Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 


And bade Self-love and Social be the fame. — 
| NorkEs. "I 
Ver. 318. Aud bade Self-love and Social be the ſang, 
14 True Self-/owe is an appetite for that proper good, fy 


the enjoyment of which, we were made as we m / 
| Now that good is commenſurate with all other go 
and a part and portion of Univerſal Good: iti 
therefore the /ame with Sccial, which hath theſe pn. 
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ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 


F the Nature and State of Man, with reſpect to 
Happineſs. 


I. FALSE Neions of Happineſs, Philoſophical 
nd Popular, anſwered from Ver. 19 to 27. II. It 
the End of all Men, and attainable by all, Ver. 
do. God intends Happineſs to be equal; and to 
e ſo, it muſt be ſocial, fince all particular Happi- 
eſs depends on general, and ſince he governs by 
general, 20. particular Laws, Ver. 37. As it ts 
eceſſary for Order, and the peace and welfare of 
doclety, that external goods ſhould be unequal, 
appineſs is not made to conſiſt in theſe, Ver. 51. 
But, notwithſlanding that inequality, the balance of 
appineſs among Mankind ts kept even by Provi- 
lence, by the two Paſſions of Hope and Fear, 
er. 70. III. What the Happineſs of Individuals 
, as far as is conſiſlent, with the conſlitution of 
is world ; and that the good Man has here the 
tuantage, Ver. 77. The error of imputing 10 
irtue what are only the calamities of Nature, or 
Fortune, Ver. 94. IV. The folly of expecting 
hat God ſhould alter his general Laws in favour 
f particulars, Ver. 121. V. That. we are not 
dees who are good : but that whoever they are, 
ey muſt be happieſt, Ver. 133, etc. VI. That 
xternal goods are not the proper rewards, but often 
conſiſtent with, or deſtructive of, Virtue, Ver. 
65. That even theſe can make no Man happy 
uhout Virtue: Inflanced in Riches, Ver. 183. 
lonours, Ver. 191. Nobility, Ver. 203. Great- 
els, Ver. 215. Fame, Ver. 235. Superior Ta- 
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lents, Ver. 257, etc. With pictures of human ly 
era in Men poſſeſſed of them all, Ver. 261, oy 

II. That Virtue only conflitutes a Happin:i, 
whoſe objec is univerſal, and whoſe proſped eter: 
nal, Ver. 307, etc. That the perfection of Vi 
tue and Happineſs con/i/is in a conformity to f 
ORDER of PROVIDENCE here, and à Relignatin 
to it here and hereafter, Ver. 326, etc. 


— I m 
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E PI S T I. E. IV. 


H Hayeinzs>! our being's end and aim ! 
Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 
name: . 
That eras. ſtill which prompts th? eternal ſigh, 
For which we bear to Hive, or dare to die, 


 VaR1IiaTIONS. 
VER. 1. Oh Happineſs ] etc.] In the MS. thts, 


Oh Happineſs! to which we all aſpire, ; 
Wing'd with ſtrong hope, and berne by full deſire; 
That eaſe, for which in wart, in wealth we ſigh , 
That eaie, for which we labour and we die. 


Cou uE NTARx. 


egard to the Means (that is, in all his relations, whe- 
her as an Individual, or a Member of Society) this laſt 
omes to conſider him with regard to the Exp, that is, 
lappineſs. | 

It opens with an Invocaticn to Hayp1nes8, in the 
manner of the ancient Poets; who, when deſtitute of a 
atron God, applied to the Muſe ; and if ſhe was not at 
eiſure, took up with any ſimple Virtue next at hand, to 
nſpire and proſper their undertakings, This was the 
ancient Invocation, which few modern Poets have had 
he art to imitate with any degree either of ſpirit or de- 


THE two foregoing epiſtles having conſidered Man with 


— 


orum : but our Author hath contrived to make +1; ſub- 


ervient to the method and reaſoning of his philoſophic 
ompoſition. I will endeavour to explain fo uncommon 
beauty. 

It is to be obſerved that the pagan Deities had each 
heir ſeveral names and places of , with ſome of 
hich they were ſuppoſed to be moe deli hted than 
thers 3 and conſequently to be then moſt propitious 
hen invoked by the favourite name and place : Hence 
2 find, the hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and Callima- 
hus to be chiefly employed in reckoning up the fever: 

* 
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Which ftill fo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
D'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool, and wiſe. 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt 20 grow ? 
Fair op'ning to ſome | Cqurt's propitious ſhine, 
Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine ? 1 
Twin'd with the wreaths. Parnaſſian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? 


COMMENTARY. 
titles and habitations by which the patron God was krom 
and diſtinguiſned. Our Poet hath made theſe two cir: 
cumſtances ſerve to introduce his ſubject. His Purpok 
is to write of Happineſs method therefore requires thy 
he firſt define what men mean by Happineſs ; and this he 
does in the ornament of a poetic Invocation : in which 
the ſeveral names, that /7app/ne/5 goes by, are enume 

rated. | 1 

« Oh HappineFs ! our being's end and aim ! 
«© Good, Pleaſure, Eaſc, Content! whate'er thy Nang," 
After the Der1N1T10N, that which follows next, i 
the PRO Os iT ION, which is, that human Happineſs ot 
fiſts not in external Advantages, but' in Virtue. Forth 
ſubhject of this epiſtle is to detect the 2e notions d 
Happineſs, and to ſettle and explain the 7/7ue ; and this 
the Poet lays down in the next fixteen lines. Now the 
enumeration of the ſeveral /rzations where Happineſs 
ſuppoſed to refide, is a ſummary of fa//: Happineli 

placed in Externals: | 


„ Plant of celeſtial ſeed? if dropt below, 

gay, in what mortal! ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 
„Fair op'niug to ſome Court's propitjous ſhire, 
Or deep with Di'monds in the flaming mine? 

„% Twin'd with the wieaths Parnaſſſan lavrels yield, 
« Orreap'd in iron harveſts of the field?“ 


Nor ES. 


Ver. 6. O'erlool' d, ſeen double, etc.] G'erloctd bf 
thoſe who place happineſs in any thing excluſive of vir 
tue; ſeen double by thoſe who admit any thing elſe t0 
have a ſhare with Virtue in procuring Happineſs; thek 
being the two general Miſtakes which this epiſlle is em- 
ployed to confute. 


p. IV. ESSAY ON MAN. rit 


ſhere grows ?—where grows it not? If vain our toll, 

Ve ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil: 

ix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere, 8 15 

Tis no where to be found, or ev*'ry where: 

[is never to be bought, but always free, | 

and fed from monarchs, ST. Jorsx! dwells with thee, 

Ak of the Learn'd the way? 'The Learn'd are- 

blind; | » 

lis bids to ſerve, and that to hun mankind ; 20 

om? place the b'1.s in action, {ome in eaſe, 

hoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe ; 


COMMENTARY. 


he ſix remaining lines deliver the true notion of Hap- 
ineſs, and ſhew that it is rightly placed in Virtue, 
Which is ſummoned up in theſe two: 
« Fix'd to no ſpot is Rappineſs ſncete; 
«© 'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where,” - 
The Poet having thus defined- his terms, and laid down 
is propoſition, proceeds to the ſupport of his Theſis ; 
de various arguments of which make up the body of 
he Epiſtle. 7 | 
Vis. 19. A of the Learr'd, etc.] He begins (from 
er. 18 to 29.) with detecting the falſe notions of Hap- 
ineſs. T bee are of two kinds, the Philo/pphical and 
Popular : The popular he had recapitulated in the in- 
ocation, when Happineſs was called upon, at her ſeve- 
al ſuppoſed places of abode: the philoſophical only re- 
uned to be delivered: 

* Aſk of the Learn'd the way ? the Learn'd are blind; 

© This bi, to ſerve, and that to ſhun Mankind; - 

„ Some place the bliſs in action, ſme in eaſe x 

© Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe,” 
hey differed as well in the means, as in the nature of 
be end. Some placed Happineſs in Action, ſome in 


NorTEs, 
VER. 21, 23, Some place the Bliſs in action 
| Some ſunk to beaſts, etc.) 
1. Thoſe who place Happineſs, or the ſammum bonum, 
Pleaſure, II; ſuch as the Cyrenaic ſect, called, 


dn that account, the Hedonic. 2. Thoſe who p'ace it 
\ K 2 0 
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Some funk to Beaſts, find pleaſure, end in pain: 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confeſs ev'n virtue vain ! 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To truſt in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus deſme it, ſay they more or leſs 
'Fhan this, that Happineſs is Happineſs ? 


a 


COMMENTARY. 


Contemplation ; the firſt called it Pleaſure, the ſecond 
Faie. Of thoſe who placed it in Action and called it 
Pleaſure, the rout they purſucd either ſunk them into 
fenſual Pleaſures, which ended in Pair ; or led them in 
ſearch of imaginary Perfe#ions, unſuitable to their nature 
and ſtation, (ſee Ep. I.) which ended in Vanity. Of 
thoſe who placed it in Eaſe, the contemplative ftation 
they were fixed in, made ſome, for their quiet, find 
truth in every thing, others in acting. 
„Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
* Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs >? 


NOTE 5s. 


in a certain tranquillity or calmneſs of Mind, which they 
call Evvupia, ſuch as the Democritic ſect. 3. The Epi. 
curean. 4. The Stoic. 5. The Protagorean, which 
held that Man was dur yerpator irgor, the Meaſure of 
ell things for that all things which appear to him, are, 
and thoſe things which appear xct to any Man, are xt; 
ſo that every imagination or opinion cf every Man was 
true. 6. 'ihe Sceptic: Whoſe abſolute doubt is, with 
great Judgment, ſaid to be the effect of -Indolence, as 
well as the abſolute truſt of the Protagorcan : For the 
{ame dread of labour attending the ſearch of truth, 
which makes the Protagorean preſume it is always at 

hand, makes the Sceptic conclude it is never to be found, 
The only difference is, that the lazineſs of the one is 
deſponding, and the lazineſs of the other ſanguine; yet 
both can give it a good name, and call it HAYPIx ESV. 

VER. 23. Some funk to Beaſts, etc.] Thefe four lines 
added in the laſt Edition, as neceſſary to complete the 
ſummary of the falſe purſuits after Happinels among 
the Greek Philoſophers. g | | 


27 
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Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave; 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; 30 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe. 
Remember, Man, „“ the Univerſal Cauſe 35 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws :” 


* 
, 


] CoMMENTARY. | 
The confutation of theſe Philoſophic errors, he ſhews 
to be very:eaſy,, one common fallacy running through 
them all; namely this, that inſtead ef telling us in 
what the happineſs of human nature conſiſts, which was 
what was aſked of them, each buſies himſelf in explain- 
ing in what he placed bis OW. 

VER. 29. Tate Nature's path, etc.] The Poet 
then proceeds (from Ver. 28 to 35.) to reſorm their 
miſtakes; and thews them that, if they will but take the 
road of Nature and leave that of mad Opinion, they 
will ſoon find IIappineſs to be a good of the ſpecies, 
anl, like Common Senſe, equally diſtributed to all 
mankind. 

Ver. 35. Nene ls Man, etc .] Having expoſed 
tie two falle ſpecies of Happinels, the Philo/ophical and 
Pypulcr, and denounced the true; in order to eflalliſh 

laſt, he gors on to a confutation of the two former. 


NOT Es. 
VIX. 35 * neinber, Man, © the Unix verſal. C auſe 
Aels not by partial, but by gen' ral laaus.“ 


reckon it for nothing that M. Du Refnel ſau none of 
the fine rcaſoning (from theſe two lines, to Ver. 73.) 
m which the Poet confutes both the þ bilo jophic and popu- 
lar errors conderning happineſs, What I can leaft bear 
is his perverting ti hefe two lines to a horrid and ſenſelets 
fatal;jn, foreign to tie argument in hand, and directly 
contrary to the Poet's general principles. 


— I Voc hoi genecale 
80 Det e rinin- tan "m— la cauſe pri incipale.*? 


I. e. 4 gen: ral Law alcays eie the firft Cape: 
which is the very Fete of 5 e Ancieat Pagans ; was ſup- 
h. 3 


hon. Ad 
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And makes what Happineſs we juſtly cal! 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a bleſſing Individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind; 40 
No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd Hermit, reits ſelf- ſatisfy d: 

Who moſt to ſhan or hate Mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 45 
All pleaſures ſicken, and all glories fink: 
Each has his ſhare! and who would more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleafure pays not half the pain. 


COMMENTARY. 


1. He firſt (from Ver. 34 to 49) confutes the Phi- 
Iofophical ; Which, as we ſaid, makes happineſs a parti. 
cular, nota general good: And this two ways; 1. From 
his grand principle, that God acts by general laws; the 
KK of which is, that happineſs, which ſupports 
the well being of every ſyſtem, muſt needs be univer- 
ſal; and not partial, as the Philoſophers conceived. 
2. From fact, that man inſtinctively concurs with this 
deſignation of Providence, to make happineſs univerſal, 
by his having no delight in any thing uncommunicated 
or uncommunicable. 


NoTEs. 


poſed that the De/tinies gave law to the Father Gd 
and men. The Poet ſays, again, ſoon after, Ver. 49 
« Order is Heav'n's firit Law, —i. e. the firft Lau 
made by God relates to Order : Which 1s a beautiful allu- 
fion to the Scripture-hiſtory of the Creation, when God 
firſt appeaſed the diforders of Chaos, and ſeparated the 
lightfrom the darkneſs. Let us now hear his Tranſlator: 
„ L,'Orere, cet inflexible et grand Legiſlateur, 

i des decrets du ctel «ſt le premier Auteus.“ | 
Order, that inflexible and grand Legiſlator, ⁊obo is th 
frft Author of the Law of Heaven. A propoſition abo- 
minable in moſt ſenſes ; abſurd in all. 


. 
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Oz Der is Heav'n's firſt law; and this confiſt, 

ome are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 50 
More rich, more wife ; but who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all com mon ſenſe, 
Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, | 
If all are equal in their Happineſs : 


But mutual wants this Happineſs increaſe ; 55 


All Nature's difference keeps all Nature's peace. 
ondition, circumſtance is not the thing; 

Bliſs is the fame in {ubje& or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who' finds a friend : 60 


; | VAISIATION S. 

After Ver. 5 2. in the MS. | | 

Say not, Heav'n's here profuſe, there poorly ſaves, * 

* And for one Monarch makes a thouſand flaves,” 

You'l! find, when Cauſes and their Ends are known, 

*T was for the thouſand Heav'n has made that one. 

COMMENTARY. | 
Ver. 49. Order is Heawn's fit Law ] II. In the 

ſecond place (from Ver. 48 to 67.) he confutes the po- 
ular error concerning happineſs, namely, that it con- 
ſiſts in externals : This he * fr/t, by mquiring into 
the reaſons of the preſent providential diſpoſition of ex- 
ternal goods: A topic of confutation choſen with the 
greateſt accuracy and penetration: For, if it appears 
they were given in the manner we ſee them diftributed, 
for reaſons different from the happineſs of individuals, 
it is abſurd to think that they mould make part of that 
happineſs. He ſhews therefore that diſparity of external 
poſſeſſions among men, was for the fake of Society: 
1. To promote the harmony and happineſs of a ſyftem ; 
becauſe the want of external goods in ſome, and the 
abundance in others, increaſe general harmony in the 
obliger and obliged. Vet here (fays he) mark the im- 
partial wiſdom of Heaven; chis very inequality of ex- 
ternals, by contributing to general harmony and order, 
produceth an equality of happineſs among? Individuals. 
2. To prevent perpetual diſcord amongſt men equal 
in power; which an equal diſtribution of external goods 
would neceſſarily occaſion. From hence he concludes, 
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Heav'n breathes through every member of the whole 
One common blefing, as one common foul. | 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 
If then to all Men happineſs was meant, 65 
God in Externals could not place Content, 
Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 

And thele be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe : - 

But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd in Hope, and theſe in Fear: ,70 
Not preſent — or ill, the joy or curſe, 

But future views of better, or of worſe. 


. VARIATIONS, 
After Ver. 66. in the MS. | 


Tis peace ef mind alone is at a ſtay: 

The reſt mad Fortune gives or takes away. 
* All othei bliſe by accident's debar'd; 

But Virtue's, in the inſtant, a reward; 

In hardeſt trials operates the beſt, 

And more is reliſh'd as the more diſtreſt. 


COMMENTARY. 


that as external goods were not given for the Reward o 
virtue, but for many different purpoſes, God could 
not, if he intended happineſs for all, place it in the ep- 
oyment of externals. 2 

VER. 67. Fortune her gifts may wariouſly diſpoſe, etc. 
His /econd argument (from Ver. 66 to 73.) againſt te be: 
popular error of happineſs being placed in externals, eg, 
that the poſſeſſion. of them is inſeparably attended wien 
fear; the want of them with hope; which directly croſ- 
ſing all their pretenſions to making happy, evidently 
ſhews that God had placed happineſs elſewhere, And 
hence, in concluding this argument, he takes occaſion 
(from Ver. 72 to 77.) to upbraid the deſperate fol 
and impiety of thoſe, who, in fpite of God an Nature 


will yet attempt to place happineſs in externals: ar 
| „ Oh fons of earth! attempt ye ſlill to riſe, | Por 
©« Ny mountains pil'd on monntains tothe ſk'es ? but 
© Heavu (til; with laughter the vain oi ſa:veys, ** NM; ' 


And bu;jes madmen in the heaps they ratſe,” 
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hol Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
mountains piPd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
Heav'n till wita laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 75 
„ad buries madmen in the —_ they raiſe. 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 
ie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
et Health conſiſts with J emperance alone; Ft 
ud Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 


Cou u EN TAR v. 
VIER. 77. Knox, all the good, etc.] The Poet hav- 


ing thus confuted the two errors concerning happineſs, 
the Philoſophical and Popular and proved that true 


aypineſs was neither ſolitary and partial, nor yet placed 
a externals ; goes on (from Ver. 76 to 83.) to ſhew 
in what it doth conſiſt. He had before ſaid in general, 


" [Whole ſpecies. He now brings us better acquainted with 
Wt, in a more explicit account of its nature; and tells us, 
It is all contained in health, peace, and competence but 
hat theſe are to be gained only by VirTvue, namely, 
y temperance, innocence, and induſtry. 


Norz Ss. 

0. VER. 79. Reaſor's ewhale pleaſure, ay! This is a 
tehbeauziful periphraſis for Happineſs ; for all we feel of 
good is by /en/ation and reflection. But the Tranſlator, 
inge no ſecmed little to concern himſelf with the Poet's phi- 
roſ- loſophy or argument, miſtook this deſcription of happi- 
1; for a deſcription of the intellectual and ſenſiti ve fa- 
culties, oppoſed to one another 5 and therefore turns it 


thus, 
„Le charme ſeducteur, dont s'enyvrant les ſens, 
Les plaifirs de Peſprit, encore plus raviſſans:“ 


ard ſo, with the higheſt abſurdity, not only makes the 
Poet conftitute /enſual e>ce/es a part of human happineſs, 
but likewiſe the product of Virtue. | 

Ver. 82. And Peace, etc.] Conſcious innocence (ſays 
the Poet) is the only ſource of internal peace; and known 


and repeated it, that happineſs lay in common to the 
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The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain; 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 
Say, in purſuit of Profit or Delight, 85 
Who rik the moſt, that take wrong Means or right? 
Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt ? 
Count all th* advantage proſp'rous Vice attains, 
Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdains: 90 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd. 

One they mult want, which is to paſs for good. 


—_— nA — kk — RR” ' — 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 83. The good or bad, etc.] Hitherto the Poet 
hath only conſidered, Health and peace. | 
© But Hea'th conſiſts with Temperance a'one 
© And Peace, oh Virtue ] Peace is all thy owa. ? 
One head yet remained to be ſpoken to, namely, con- 
petence. In the purſuit of health and peace there is no dan- 
ger of running into exceſs; but the caſe is different with 
regard to competenee: here wealth and affluence would 
be apt to he miſtaken for it, in men's paſſionate purſuit 
after eternal goods. To obviate this miſtake therefore, 
the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 82 to 93.) that, as exorbi- 
tant wealth adds nothing to the happineſs ariſing from ! 
a competence ; ſo, as it is generally ill gotten, it 15 at- 
tended with circumftances which weaken another part of W , 
this triple cord, namely, peace. | 7 
„ Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 
© Lie in thice words, Health, Peace, ard Competence. 


„ But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; I 
« And Peace, ch Virtue ! Peace is all thy own.“ { 
I 

- NorTEs. 


innocence, of ex/ernal; therefore, peace is the ſole iſſue p 
of virtue; or, in his own emphatic words, peace 7s all 
thy own ; a concluſive obſervation in his argument; 
which ſtands thus: Is happineſs rightly placed in exter- 

& fam 5 : E 
nals ? No; for it conſiſts in health, peace, and compe- 
tence. Health and competerce are the product of tem- 
perance; and peace of perfect innocence. | q 


Ee. r. ESSAY ON MAN. 119 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme below, 

Who fancy bliſs to Vice, to Virtue Woe! | 

Who ſces and follows that great ſcheme the beſt, 95 

Beſt knows the bleſſing, and will moſt be bleft. 

But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 


VARIATIONS 


After Ver. 92. in the MS. 


Let ſober Moraliſts correct their ſpeech, 
No bad man's happy : he is great or rich, 


COMMENTARY. 


VER. 93. Oh lind to truth, gh? Our Author having 
thus largely confuted the miſtake, that happineſs conſiſis 
in externals, proceeds to expoſe the terrible conſequen- 
ces of ſuch an opinion, on the ſentiments and practice 
of all ſorts of men; making the Diſlute impious and 
atheiſtical; the Religious, uncharitable ànd intolerant ; 
and the God, refilels and diicontert. For when it is 
once taken for granted, that happineſs conſiſts in exter- 
nals, it is immediately ſeen that ill men are often more 
happy than the Good ; Which {ets all conditions on ob- 
jecting to the ways of Providence: and ſome even on 
raſhly attempting to rectify its diſpenſations, though by 
the violation of all laws, divine and human. Now this 
being the moſt important part of the ſubject under con- 
ſideration, is deſervedly treated moſt at large. And here 
it will be proper to take notice of the art of the Poet in 
making this confutation ſerve, at the ſame time for a full 
ſolution of all objections which might be made to his 
main propoſition, that happinejs con/ets not in externals. 

I. He begins, firſt of all, with the acheiſtical com- 
plainers; and purſues their impiety from Ver. 92 to 131. 

© Oh blind to truth! and God's whole ſcheme below,” etc- 


Ver. 97. But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, etc.] 
He expoſes their tolly, even on their own notions of ex- 
ternal goods. K 

1. By examples (from Ver. 98 to 111.) where he 
ſhews, fit, that if good men have been untimely cut off, 
this is not to be aſcribed to their virtue, but to a con- 


120 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. u 
See FALKLAND dies, the virtuous and the juſt ! 
See God-like TuxeNnNE proſtrate on the duſt! 10 
See S1DNnEy bleeds amid the martial Strife! 

Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Life? 

Say, was it Vartue, more tho' Heav'n ne'er gave, 
Lamented Dic By ! ſunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if Virtne made the Son expire, 105 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire? 
Why drew Marſeilles* good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death? 
Or why fo long (in life if long can be) 

Leit Heav'n a parent to the poor and me? 110 


COMMENTARY. 
tempt of life, which hurried them into dangers. 9. 
caadly, That it they wil! till porſiſt in aſcribing untime) 
death to virtue, they muſt needs, on the ſame principle 
aſcribe long life to it alſo; contæquently as the argumen 
in fact, concludes both ways, in logic it concludes nei 
ther. oy 
„ Gay, was it Virtne, more tho! Heav'n ne'er gave, 
© Lamentcd Digby ! lurk thee to the grave? 


„Tell me if Virtue made the Son expire, 
«© Why full of days and honour, lives the Sire? 


Nores. 

Ver. 100. See god-like TUR ZX NE] This epiche 
has a peculiar juſtneſs; che great man to whom it! 
applied mt being cuiſtigguiſhed, from other generals, fe 
any of his ſuperior qualities, fo much as for his provi 
dential care of thoſe whom he led to war; in which he 
was ſo intent, that his chief purpoſe in taking on himſe 
the command of armies, ſeeras to have been the prefer 
vation of mankind. In this god-like care he was mor 
remarkably employed throughout the whole courſe of that 
famous campaign in which he loſt his life. 
VER. 110. Let Heav'n à parent, etc.] This laſt in 
ſtance of the Poct's Juſtration of the ways of Pron- 
dence, the reader fees, has a peculiar elegance; when 
a tribute of piety to a parent is paid in a return of thank 
to, and made ſubſcrvient of his vindication of, the greit 


Giver and Father of all things. The Mother of tit 


meh 
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What makes all phyſical or moral ill? 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
God ſends not ill; if rightly underſtood, 
Or partial ill is univerſal Good, | 
Or Change admits, or Nature lets it fall ; 115 
Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 
We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain 
That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe, 
When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe, 120 


VaRIATIONS. 


After Ver. 116. in the MS. 


Of ev'ry evil, ſince the world began, 
The real ſource is not in God, but man. 


COMMENTARY. 


VeR. 111. What makes all phyſical or moral ill ?] 
2. He expoſes their folly (from Ver. 110 to 131.) by 
confiderations drawn from the ſyſtem of Nature; and 
theſe twofold, natural and moral. You accuſe God, 
ſays he, becauſe the good man is ſubject to natural and 
moral evil: Let us ſee whence theſe proceed : Natural 
evil is the neceſſary conſequence of a material world ſo 


conſtituted : But that this conſtitution was beſt, we have 


proved in the firſt Epiſtle. Moral evil ariſeth from the 
depraved will of Man: Therefore neither one nor the 
other from God. Rut you ſay, (adds the Poet, to theſe 
impious complainers) that though it be fit Man ſhould 
ſuffer the miſeries which be brings upon himſelf, by the 
commiſſion of moral evil; yet it ſeems unfit that his 
innocent poſterity ſhould bear a ſhare of the barthen. 
To this, ſays he, I reply, 

« We juſt a5 wiſelv might of Heav'n complain 

That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 


« As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe, 
« Whea his lewd father gave the dn e diſeaſe.” 


NoreEs. 
Author, a perſon of t piety and charity, died the 
year this poem was iniſhed, viz. 193% 


| 
i 
J 
' 
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Think we, Nke ſome weak Prince, th' Eternal Cauſe, 
Prone for his fav'rites to reverſe his laws? 
Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder and recall her fires ? 
On air omfea new motions be impreſt, Ine 
Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt? 
When the Jooſe mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by ?. 
Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres“ head reſerve the hanging wall! 
But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have ? 


COMMENTARY. 

But you will ſtill ſay, Why doth not God either pre- 
vent, or immediately repair theſe evils? You may a 
well aſk why he doth not work continual miracles, and 
every moment reverſe the cabliihed laws of Nature: 

„Shall burning Etna, it a ſage requires,” etc. 
This is the force of the Poet's reaſoning ; and theſe the 


men to whom he addreſteth it; namely, the libertine ca- 


villers againſt Providence. 

VER. 131. But fill this avorlil, etc.] II. But nos, 
ſo unhappy is the condition of our corrupt nature, chat 
theſe are not the only complainers. RE11Gc1ovs men 
are but too apt, if not to ſpeak out, yet ſometimes ſe- 
cretly to murmur againſt Providence; and fav, 77s oy: 
are not equal : Thoſe eſpecially, who are more inordi- 


NoaTEs. 


Ver. 121. Think we, like ſome aveak Prince, etc. 
Agrecable hereunto, holy Scripture, in its account ef 
things under the common Providence of Heaven, never 
repreſents miracles as wrought for the ſake of him who 
is the object of them, but in order to give credit to ſome 
of God's extraordinary diſpenſations to Mankind. 

VeR. 123. Shall burning Etna, etc.) Alluding to 
the fate of thoſe two great Naturaliſts, E mpedocles and 
Pliny, who both periſhed by too near an approach to 
Etna and Veſuvius, while they were exploring the cauſe 
of their eruptions. 
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ue, I A kingdom of the j uſt then let it be: 
But firſt conſider how thoſe Juſt agree. 
The good muſt merit God's peculiar care; 135 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
12% One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's own fpirit fell; 
Another deems hun inftrumeat of hell ; 


COMMENTARY. 


nately devoted to a ſect or party, are ſcandalized, that 
the Jt (for ſuch they eſteem themſelves) the Juſt who 
ate to judge the world, have no better a portion in their 
own inheritance and donunion ; The Poet therefore nov 
leaves thoſe more profefleMtly imꝑious, and turns to chele 
leſs profligate complainers (trom Ver. 130 to 149.) 

But ttjll this world (fo fitted for the knave)ꝰ etc, 


and As the former wanted external goods to be the reward 
e: Jof virtue for the moral man; ſo Theſe want them for 
the pious, in order to have'a Hingdam of the Jul: To 
this the Poet holds it ſufficient to anſwer; Pray firſt agree 
among yourſelves, who thoſe 7% are. As they are not 
likely to do this, he bids them to reſt ſatisfied ; to re- 
member his fundamental principle, that whatever ig, is 
right ; and to content themſelves (as their religion teach- 
es them to profefs a more than ordinary ſubmiſſion to the 
ſe. MW will of Providence) with that common anſwer which he, 
with ſo much reaſon and piety, gives to every krad of 
d. Ncomplainer. 
However, though there be yet no Ling of the Tuf?, 

there is {till no kingdom of the Unjuſt; both the virtuous 
.] WO and the vicious (whatſoever becomes of thoſe whom eve- 
of Wl ry ſect calls the Faithful) have their ſhare in external 
er goods; and what is more, the virtuous have infinitely the 
ho WW moſt enjoyment of their ſhare. | 
ne This world, "tis true, 


Was made for Czſar—but for Titus too: 
And which more bleſt > who chain'd his country V ſay, 


1 Or he whoſe Virtue figh'd to loſe a tay 2” 
a [ have been the more ſolicitous to explain this laſt ar- 
e gument, and to thew again? hor it is directed, becauſe 
a great dcal depends MP it for the illuſtration of the 
2 b 
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If Calvin feel Heav'n's bleſſing, or its rod, 
This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, 
Nor with one ſyſtem can they all be bleſt. 
The very beſt will variouſly incline, 
And what rewards your virtue, puniſh mine. 
WHATEVER 1s, Is RIGHT. This world, *tis true, 
Was made for Czſar—but for Titus too: 146 
And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his country? ſay, 
Or he whoſe Virtue figh'd to loſe a- day ? 

« But ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice is fed.” 
What then? Is the reward of Virtue bread ? 150 


VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 142. in ſome Editions, 


Give each a Syſtem, all muſt be at ſtrife ; 
What diff” rent Syſtems for a Man and, Wife? 


The joke, though lively, was ill placed, and therefore 
ſtruck out of the text. | . 


COMMENTARY. 


ſenſe, and the defence of the Poet's reaſoning. © For if 
we ſuppoſe him to be ftill addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 
11?P10Us complainers, confuted in the forty preceding 
lines, we ſhduld make him guilty of a paralogiſm, in 
the argument about the Juſt ; 2 in the illuſtration of it 
by the caie of Calvin. For then the Libertine aſks, 
Why the Juſt, that is, the moral man, is not rewarded? 
The anſwer is, That none but God can tell, who the Juſt, 
that is, the faithful man, is. Where the Term is chang- 
ed, in order to {upport the argument; for about the 
truly moral man there 15 no diſpute; about the truly faith- 
ful, or the orthodox, a great deal. But take the Poet 
right, as arguing here againſt Rz11G10vs complainers, 
and the 1 is ſtrict and logical. They aſk, Why 
the truly faithful are not rewarded? He anſwereth, 
« They may be, for aught you know; for none but 
God can tell who they are.” 4.4 
Ven. 149. © But ſometimes Virtue 1 awhile 
Vice is fed. ] III. The Poet, having diſpatched theſe 
two ſpecies of murmurers, comes now to the third, and 


„ . 
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That, Vice may merit, tis the price of toil; 

The knave deſerves it when he tills the ſoil, 

The knave deſerves it when he tempts the main, 

Where Folly fights for kings, or dives: for gain. 

The good man may be weak; be indolent; 155 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, your demand is oer? 

No- ſhall the good want Health, the good want 
Pow'r EP): leb ha 4s; 2 

Add Health, and Pow'r, and ew'ry earthly thing. 

« Why bounded Pow'r 2. why private ? why no 

Nay, why external for internal giv'n ? 

Why is not Man a God, and Earth a Heav'n? 

Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 

God gives enough, while he has more to give: 

immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 165 

Say, at what part of nature will they ſtand ? 


COMMENTARY. 


{til more pardonable ſort, the. di/contented GOOD MEN, 
who lament only that Virtue ſtarves, while Vice 11ots. 
To theſe he replies (from Ver. 148 to 357.) that, ad- 
mit this to be the caſe, yet they have no reaſon to com- 
plain, either of the good man's lot in particular, or of 
the diſpenſation of Providence in general. Not of the 
former, becauſe Happineſs, the reward of Virtue, con- 
fifteth not in externals; nor of the latter, becauſe ill men 
way gain wealth by commendable induſtry ; good men 
want neceſlaries through indolence or ill conduct. 

Ven. 157. But grant him riches, etc.] But as modeſt 
as this complaint ſeemeth at firſt view, the Poet next 
ſhews (from Ver. 156 to 167.) that it is founded on a 
principle of the highelt extravagance, which will never 
let the diſcontented good man reſt, till he becomes as 
vain and foolith in his imagination as the very worſt ſort 
of complainers. For that when once he begins to think 
ne wants what is his due, he will never know where 36 
flop, while Cod hath VOTE to give. 

. 


2 


Go, Uke the Indian, in another life 
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What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 

The ſoul's calm ſun- ſhine, and the heart- felt joy, - 

Is Virtue's prize: A better would you fix? 

Then give Humility a coach and ſix, 4 


170 
Juſtice a Conqu'ror's ſword, or Truth a gown; 


Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crown. 


Weak, fooliſh man ! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 
The Boy and Man an Individual makes, 175 
Yet fi 2 thou now for apples and for cakes? 


Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife : 
As well as dream ſuch trifles are aflign'd, 
As toys and empires for a god- like mind. 180 


VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 172. in the MS. 


Say, what rewards this idle world imparts, - 
Or fit for ſearching heads or honeſt hearts, 
COMMENTARY, 


Ver. 167. What nothing earthly gives, etc.) But this 
is not all; the Poet ſheweth next (from Ver. 166 to 185.) 
that theſe demands are not only. unreaſonable, but in the 


Higheſt degree abſurd, likewiſe. For that thoſe very 


oods, if granted, would be the deſtruction of that 
irtue for which they are demanded as a reward. He 


concludes therefore, on the whole, that 


What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-ſelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize * 
And that to aim at other, which not only is of no uſe to 
us here, but, what is more, will be of none hereafter, is 
a- paſſion like that of an Infant or a Savage; where the 


one is impatient for what he will ſoon deſpiſe; and the 


other makes a proviſion for what he can never want, 
Nor Es. 


VX. 177. Co, like the Indian, etr.] Alluding to the 
example of the Indian, in Epiſt. 1. Ver. 9g. which 
ſhews, that that exam le was not given to diſcredit any 
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Rewards, that either would to Virtae bring 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: ö 
How oft by theſe at fixty are undone 
70 MW The virtues of a faint at twenty-one ! 
To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, 185 
Content, or Pleaſure, but the Good and Juſt ? 
Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 
 WEfteem and Love were never to be ſold. | 
75 Co uE TA.. 
VeR.,185. To whom can Riches give Repute or Truſt. } 
The Poet now enters more at large upon the matter: 
And ſtill continuing his diſcourſe to this third ſort of com- 
180 plainers (whom he indulgeth, as much more pardonable 
than the firſt or ſecond, in rectifying all their doubts and 
miſtakes) he proves, both from reaſon and example, how 
unable any of thoſe things are, which the world moſt 
admires, to make a good man happy. For as to the Phi- 
loſophic miſtakes concerning happineſs, there being little 
danger of their making a general impreſſion, he had, 
ter a ſhort confutation, diſmiſſed them for altogether.. 
thi; But external goods are thoſe Syrens, which ſo bewitch 
5. the world with dreams of happineſs, that it is of all | 
the things the moſt difficult to awaken it out of its deluſions; —— 
ery though, as he proves in an exact review of the moſt pre- | 
char tending, they diſhonour bad men, and add no luſtre to 
He the good That it 15 only this third, and leaſt criminal 
ſort of complainers, againit whom the remaining part 
of the diſcourſe is directed, appeareth from the Poet's 
fo uy addreſſing himſelf, henceforward, to his 
friend. 1 
e o 1. Me beginneth therefore (from Ver. 184 to 205.) 
„ö with conſidering Ricxes. 1. He examines firſt, . 3A 
the! there is of real uſe or enjoyment in them; and ſheweth- 
the they can give the good man only that very contentment 


Nores. 
rational hopes of future happineſs, but only to reprove 
gel cke folly ſeparating them from Charity: as when, 


hich « Zeal, not Charity, became the guide, 
And Hell was built on ſpite, and Heav'n on pride.“ 


and the 
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Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind. 
The lover and the love of human-kind, © - 1 
Whole life is healthful, and whoſe confcience clear, 


Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds à year. 


Honour and ſhame from no Condition rite ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies, 
Fortune in Men has ſome {mall diff*rence made, 195 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
'The cobler apron'd, and the Parſon gown'd, 
The frier hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
« What differ more (you cry) than-crown and cow! ?" 
PII tell you, friend! a wiſe man and a fool. 200 


COMMENTARY. 


in himfelf, and that very eſteem and love from others, 
which he had before: And ſcornfully cries out to thoſe 
of a different opinion, N 
On fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
« The /vcr and the loge of human-kind, 
„ Whole life is healthful, and whole conſcience cl-ar; 
«© Becaulic he wants a thouſand poands a year!” 

2. He next examines the imaginary value of Riches, 
as the fountain of Honour. For the objection of his 
adverſaries ſtandeth thus: — As honour is the genuine 
claim of virtue; and he the juſt retribution of vice; 


and as honour, in their opinion, follows riches; and 


ſhame, poverty; therefore the good man ſliould be 1c), 
He tells them in this they are much mittaken : 
Honcur and ſhame from no Condition riſe; | 

«© Act well your part, there all the honow: lies. on 
What power then has Fortune over the Man? None at 
all; for as her favours can confer neither worth nor wil- 
dom; ſo neither can her diſpleaſure cure him of any 
of his follies. On his garb, indeed, ſhe hath ſome little 
influence; but his hear; ſtill remains the ſame : 

© Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall diff®rence made, 

„One flaunts in rags, one fluiters in brocade.”? 
So that this difference extends no further chan to the ha- 
bit; the 2 of heart is the ſame both in the faumer 


utterer 5 as it is the Poet's intention to inf. 


nuate by the uſe of thoſe terms. 
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You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The reſt 1s all but leather or prunella. 204 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with ſtrings, - 

That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings, 

Boaſt the pure blood of an ih rious race, 

In N o from Lucrece to Lucrece: 

But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 

Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 210 

Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

Has crept through ſcoundrels ever fince che flood, 

Go! and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 

What can enroble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 215” 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howar vs. . 
Look next on Greatneſs ; ſay where Greatneſs lies! 

« Where, but among the Heroes, and the Wie ?” 


VARIATION $ | 
Vak. 207. Boaſt the pure blood, etc.] In the MS. thus, 


The richeſt blood, right honcurably old, 
Down from Lucretia to Lucretia rolt'd, 
May ſwell thy hea:t and gallop in thy breaſt, 
Without one daſh of uſher or of prieſt : 

Thy pride as much deiple all other pride 

As Chriſt-Chur ch once all colleges beſide. 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 205. Stuck over with titles, etc.] II. Then as 
to NoB1LITY, by creation or birth; this too the Poet 
ſhews (from Ver. 204 to 217.) is in itſelf as devoid of 
all real worth as the reft ; becauſe in the firſt caſe, the 
Honour is generally gained by no merit at all; in the 
ſecond by the merit of the firſt Founder of the Family ; 
which, when well conſidered, is generally the ſuhject 
rather of humiliation than of glory. . 

VER. 217. Look next on 1 etc.) III. The 
Poet now unmaſks (from Ver. 216gto 237.) the falſe 
pretences of GREATNEss, whereby it is ſeen that the 
Hero and the P:litician (the two characters which would 
monopolize that quality) do, after all their buſtle, it 
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Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's Madman to the Swede ; 220 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 
Not one looks backward, onward till he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward, further than his noſe. 
No leſs alike the Politic and Wiſe ; 225 
All fly flow things, with circumſpeRtive eyes: 
| Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, bat others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat: 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain great: 230 
Who wickedly 1s wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 235 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 


COMMENTARY. 


they want Virtue, effe& only this, that the one proves 
himſelf a Fool, and the other a Knave : And Virtue 
they but too generally want; the art of Heroiſm being 
underſtood to conſiſt in Ravage and Deſolation ; and 
the art of Politicks, in Circumvention. 

It 1s not ſucceſs therefore, that conſtitutes true great- 
neſs; but the end aimed at, and the means which are 
employed : And if theſe be right, Glory will follow as 
the reward, whatever happens to be the iſſue: 


© Who noble ends by noble meansobtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in ex le or in chaine, 
„Like good Aurelius let him reign or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.“ 


NorzEs. 


VER. 222.— an enemy of all mankind “] Had all na- 
tions, with regard to their HEROES, been of the hu- 
mour with the Normans, who called Robert II. the 
greateſt of their Dukes, by the name of RoR EXT THe 
DEVIL, the Races of Heroes might have been leſs nu- 
merous, or however leſs miſchievous. — 


1 
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What's Fame ? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully's or your own, 240 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugene living, as a Czfar dead : 
Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 245 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A Wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 
An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of Gad. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can fave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 259 
When what t' oblivion better were reſign'd, | 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 
All fame is _— but of true deſert ; 
Plays round the head, but comès not to the heart; 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 255 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 
Ard more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 


COMMENTARY. 


VER. 237. What's Fame?) IV. With regard to FA u 
that till more fantaſtic blefiing, he ſheweth (from Ver. 
236 to 259.) that all of it, beſides what we hear our- 
ſelves, is merely nothing : and that even of this ſmall 
portion, no more of it giveth the Poſſeſſor a real ſatis- 
faction, than what is the fruit of Virtue. Thus he 
ſhews, that Honour, Nobility, Greatneſs, Glory, ſo far 
as they have any thing real and ſubſtantial, that is, ſo 
far as they contribute to the happineſs of the poſſeſſor, 
are the ſole iflue of Virtue ; and that neither Riches, 
Courts, Armics, nor the Populace, are capable of con- 
terring them. 

Ver. 259. In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies ?] 
V. But laſtly, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 258 to 269.) 
that as no external goods can make man happy, ſo nei- 
ther is it in the power of all internal. For that even 
SvPpEx10R PARTS bring no more real happineſs to the 
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In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe ? 260 
Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults and feel our own: 
Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or fave a ſinking land? 26; 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. en 
Painful preheminence ! your ſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 


COMMENTARY. 


poſſeſſor than the reſt; nay, that they put him into a 
worſe condition; for that the quickneſs of apprehenſton 
and depth of penetration do but ſharpen the miſeries of 
life. 
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VER. 267. Painful preheminence i etc.) This, to hl , 
friend: nor does it at all contradi& what he had ſaid to 
him concerning Happineſs, in the beginning of the g 
epiſtle : | | 

<« "Tis never to be bought, but always free, th 
And fled from Monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee,” fi 
For there he compliments his virtue; here he eſtimates 
the value of his politics, which he calls, avi/aom. Hen. 
is now proving, that nothing either external to man, or I m 
what is not in man's power, and of his own acquire-iſÞ ac 
ment, can make him happy here. The moſt plauſible ill 
rival of Virtue 15 human Wiſdom: yet even this is ſofar 
from may any degree of real happineſs, that it deprive: th 
us of thoſe common comforts of life, which are 2} en 
kind of ſupport, under the want of happineſs. Such as 
the more innocent of thoſe deluſions which he ſpeaks of 


in the ſecond Epiſtle: Fe 
« Thoſe painted clouds that beavtiſy our days,” etc. ftr 


Now Knowledge deſtroyeth all thoſe comforts, by 
ſetting man above life's weakneſſes: So that in him, who . 
* thinketh to attain happineſs by Knowledge alone, inde-W 7} 
pendent of Virtue, the fable is reverſed, and in a pre- T! 


V. 


65 
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Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account: 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount; 270 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt; 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt; 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 
How ſometimes le is riſqu'd, and always eaſe: 
Think, and if ſtill the things thy envy call, 275 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall? 
To ſigh for ribands if thou art fo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 280 
If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 269. Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ftrict ac- 
count, etc.] Having thus proved how empty and unſat's- 
factory all theſe greateſt external goods are, from an 
examination of their nature ; he proceeds to ſtrengthen 
his argument (from Ver. 268 to zog.) by theſe three 
further conſiderations : 

1. That the acquirement of theſe goods is made with 
the loſs of one another, or of greater; either as incon- 
ſiſtent with them, or as ſpent in attaining them. 

2. That the poſſeſſors of each of theſe goods are ge- 
nerally ſuch, as are ſo far from raiſing envy in a good 
man, that he would refuſe to take their perſons, though 
accompanied with their poſſeſſions: and this the Poet 
illuſtrates by examples. 

3. That even the poſſeſſion of them altogether, where 
they have excluded Virtue, only terminates in more 
enormous miſery. | 


Nors. 


poſterous attempt to gain the ſubſtance, he loſeth even 

the ſhadow. This I take to be the ſenſe of this fine 

ſtroke of ſatire on the wrong purſuits after happineſs, 
VER. 281, 283. If Parts allure thee, 

5 Or raviſb d wt the æuhiſtling of a Name,] 

Theſe two inſtances are choſen with great judgment. 

The world, perhaps, doth nat afford two ſuch other. 


- 
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Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 

See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame! 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 285 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
See the falſe ſcale of happ i neſs complete 

In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 

How happy! thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. 290 


NoT#s. 


Bacox diſcovercd -and laid down thoſe true princi- 
ples of ſcience, by whoſe aſſiſtance, Newton was enabled 
to unfold the whole law of Nature. He was no lefs 
eminent ſor the creative power of his imagination ; the 
brightneſs of his conc. puons ; and the force of his ex- 
preſſion: Vet being convicted on his own confeſſion, 
for bribery and corruption in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, while he preſided in the ſupreme Court of Equity, 
he endeavoured to repair his ruined fortunes by the moſt 
profligate flattery to the Court: Which, indeed, from 
his very firit entrance into it, he had accuſtomed himſelf 
to practiſe with a proſtitution that diſgraceth the very 
profeſſion of letters, or of ſcience. 

CromweL:i ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the moſt 
eminent manner, w:th regard to his abilities, from all 
other great and wicked men, who have overturned the 
Liberties of their Country. The times in which others 
have ſucceeded in this attempt, were ſuch as ſaw the ſpi- 
rit of Liberty ſuppreſſed and ſtifled, by a general luxury 
and venality : but Cromwell ſubdued his country, when 
this ſpirit was at its height, by a ſncceſsful ſtruggle againſt 
court-oppreſſion; and while it was conducted and ſup- 
ported by a ſet of the greateſt Geniuſes for Government 
the world ever ſaw embarked together in one common 
cauſe. 

Ver: 283. Or ravißb' d with the auhiſtling of a Name,] 
And even this fantaitic glory ſometimes ſuffers a terrible 
reverſe, Sacbeverel, in his Voyage to I-columbkill, de- 
feribing the Church there, tells us, that « in one cor- 
„ ner is a peculiar incloſure, in which were the monu- 
ments of the kings of many different nations, 28 
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Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, 

From dirt and ſea-weed, as proud Venice roſe ; 

In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the Hero, funk the Man : 

Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 295 

But ſtain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold » 

Then ſee them broke with toils, or hook in eaſe, 

Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 

Oh wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 

E'er taught to ſhine, or ſanctify'd from thame! 3oo 

What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life ? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 

und haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 305 

Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A Tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame ! 
Know then this truth (enough for Man to know) 

« Virtue alone is happineſs below.” 310 


Cou u N TAR x. 


VER. zog. Know then this truth, etc.] Having thus 
at length ſhewn that happineſs conſiſts neither in external 
goods of any kind, nor in a// kinds of internal (that is, 


NoTEs. 

« Scotland, Ireland, Norway, and the /e of Mar. 
« Tnis (ſaid the perſon who ſhewed me the place, 
« pointing to a plain ſtone) was the monument of the 
« Great Teacuex, King of Ireland. I had never 
« heard of him, and could not but reflect of how little 
value is Greaineſi, that has barely left a name ſcanda- 
« lous to a nation, and a grave which the meaneſt of 
« mankind would never envy.” 

VER. 292. From dirt and ſea-weed] Avarice and Luft. 

Ver. zog. Ano then this truth (enceugh for man 10 
non ) 

* Virixe ALONE is hat pints bel.“ 

M. Du Reſnel tranſlates the lines thus, 

e Appren donc, qu'il n'eſt point icy bas de Benbeur 

Sila Viriune regle et PEſprit et le Creur," 
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The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 

And taites the good without the fall to ill; 

Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 

The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, 315 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 

Without ſatiety, though e'er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd : 

Ihe broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 

Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 320 


COMMENTARY. 


in ſuch of them as are not of our own acquirement) nor 
yet in the viſionary purſuits of the Philoſophers, he con- 
cludes (from Ver. 308 to 311.) that it is to be found in 
VIRTUE ALONE. | 

VER. 311. The only point where human bliſs flands 
fill, etc.] Hitherto the Poet had proved, NRGATIVELI V, 
that happineſs conſiſts in Virtue, by ſhewing, that it did 
not conſiſt in any thing elſe. He now (f.om Ver. 310 
to 327.) proves the ſame PostTIvELY, by an enume- 
ration of the qualities of Virtue, all naturally adapted 
to give and to increaſe human happineſs; as its Conſtan- 
cy, Capacity, Vigour, Efficacy, Activity, Moderation, 
and Self- ſufficiency. 


NorTEes. 


1. e. Learn then, that there is no Happineſs here below, 
unleſs Virtue regulate the heart and the underſtanding : 
Which deſtroys all the force of his Author's concluſion. 
He had proved, that happineſs conſiſts neither in exter- 
nal goods, as the Vulgar imagined; nor yet in the viſi- 
ons of the Philoſophers: he concludes therefore that it 
conſiſts in VIX TVE alone. His Tranſlator ſays, that 
<vithout Virtue there can be no Happineſs. And lo ſay the 
men whom his Author 1s here confuting. For though 
they ſuppoſed external goods requiſite to happineſs, it 
was when in conjunction with Virtue. Mr. Pope ſays, 
© YirTUE ALONE is Happineſs below :* 


And ſo ought a faithful Tranſlator to have ſaid after him. 
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Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yei nevei tir'd; 
Never elated, while one man's opnreſs'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 325 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gin. 
See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 
Which who but feels can taſte, hut thinks can know: 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs ; the good, untaught, will find; 


V.ARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 316. in the MS. 


Ev'n while it ſees unequal to diſpole, 

And chequers all the good Man's joys with worse, 

Tis but to teach him to ſuprort each fate, 

With paticnce this, with modes tion that; 

And raile hi: baſe one that one ſolid joy, | 

Which conſcience gives, and nething can deſt.oy. 
Theſe lines are extremely finiſhed. In which there is 
ſuch a ſoothing ſweetneſs in the melancholy harmony 
of the verſification, as if the Poet was then in that ten- 
der office in which he was moſt officious, and in which 
all his ſoul came out, the condoling with ſome good man 
in affliction. | 
COMMENTARY, 

Ve. 327. See the ſole bliſs Heawn could en all beftoww!] 
Having thus proved that happineſs is placed in Firtue ; 
he proves next (from Ver. 326 to 329.) that ĩt is rightly 
placed there; for that then, and then only, ALL may 
partake of it, and aLL be capable of reliſhing it. 

VES. 329. Tet poor with fortune, ed.] Ihe Poet 
then, with tome indignation, obſerveth, (from Ver. 
328 to 341) that as obvious and as evident as this 
truth was, yet Riches and falſe Philoſophy had ſo blinded 
the diſcernment even of improved minds, that the poſ- 
ſeſſors of the firſt, placed happineſs in externals, untuit- 
able to Man's nature; and the followers of the latter, in 
refined viſions, unſuitable to his ſituation : while the ſim- 

le- minded man, with Nature only for his guide, 
ound plainly in what it ſhould be placed. 
M 3 
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Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 331 

But looks through Nature, up to Nature's God; 

Purſues that chain which links th' immenſe deſign, 

Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees, that no Being any Bliſs can know, - 335 

But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; 

Learns from this union of the riſing Whole, 

The firſt laſt purpoſe of the human foul; 

And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 

All end, in Love or Gop, and Love or Man. 340 
For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul ; 


COMMENTARY. 


VER. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal 16 
goal,] But this is not all; the Author thews further 
(from Ver. 340 to 353.) that when the ſimple- minded 
man, on his firit ſetting out in the purſuit of Truth in 
order to Happineſs, hath had the wiſdom 

* To look through Nature up to Nature's God, 
(inſtead of adhering to any ſect or party, where there 
was ſo great odds of his chuſing wrong) that then the 
benefit of gaining the knowledge of C will written 
in the mind, is not confined there; for ſtanding on this 
{ure foundation, he is now no longer in danger of chuſing 
wrong, amidſt ſuch diverſities of Religions; but by pur- 
ſuing this grand ſcheme of univerſal benevolence, in 


NoTESs. 


VER. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to 
goal, etc.] PLATO in his firſt book of a Republic, hath 
a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe. He whoſe con- 
«© ſcience does not reproach him, has chearful Hope, for 
«« his companion, and the ſupport and comfort of his 
old age, according to Pindar. For this great Poet, 
O Socrates, very elegantly ſays, That he who leads 
a juſt and holy life has always amiable Hope for his 
«© companion, which fills his heart with joy, and is 
the ſupport and comfort of his old age. Hope, the 
«< moſt powerful of the Divinities, in governing the ever- 

changing and inconſtant temper of mortal men,” 
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Till lengthen'd on to FAT H, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 

He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 345 
Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown : 
(Nature whoſe dictates to no other kind 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 

Wiſe is her preſent ; ſhe connects in this 


His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt Blipy —, 350 


At once his own bright proſpect to be bleſt, 
And ſtrongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt, 
Self-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's bleſling thine, 


COMMENTARY. 


ractice as well as theory, he arrives at length to the 
en e of the revealed will of God, which is the 
conſummation of the ſyſtem of benevolence : 


« For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goa], 
„And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul ; * 
« Till lengthen'd on to FAI Tn, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.” 


VeR. 353. Self-love thus puſh'd to facial, etc.] The 
Poet, in the laſt place, marks out (from Ver. 352 to 
373-) the progreſs of his good man's benevolence, 
puſhed through natural religion to revealed, till it arrives 
to that height which the ſacred writers deſcribe as the 
very ſummit of Chriſtian perfection; and ſhews how the 
progreſs of human differs from the progreſs of divine be- 
nevolence. That the divine deſcends from ce to 


Nor Es. 
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EliTofer aiti, 78 & avogiir, arcs xaxs, ' Ver. 105. 
«« He is the good man in whoſe breaft Hope ſprings eter- 
« nally : But to be without Hope in the aweorla, is the 
portion of the wicked. 
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Is this too little for the houndlzis heart ? 355 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 

Gralp the whole worlds of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 


And height of Bliſs but height of Charity. 360 


God loves from Whole to Parts: But human ſoul 
Muſt riſe from Individual to the whole. | 
Self. love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake; 


COMMENTARY. 


parts, but that the human muſt riſe from individual to 
uni verſal. His argument for this extended benevolence 
is, that, as God has made a Whole, whoſe parts have a 
perfect relation to, and an intire dependency on, each 
other, man, by extending his benevolence throughout 
that Whole, acts in conformity to the will of his Crea- 
tor; and therefore this enlargement of his affection be- 
comes a duty. But the Poet hath not only ſhewn his 
piety in this obſervation, but the utmoſt art and addreſs 
likewiſe in the diſpoſition of it. The E/ay on Man opens 
with expoſing the murmurs and impious concluſions of 
foolith men againſt the preſent conſtitution of things: as 
it proceeds, it occaſionally detects all thoſe falſe prin- 
ciples and opinions, which led them to conclude thus 
perverſely. Having now done all that was neceſſary in 
ſpeculation, the Author turns to practice; and ends his 
Eſſay with the recommendation of an acknowledged 
Virtue, CHARITY ; Which, if exerciſed in that extent 
which conformity to the will of God requireth, would 
effectually prevent all complaints againſt the preſent or- 
der of Nature : ſuch complaints being made with a total 
diſregard to every thing but their own private ſiſtem, 
and ſeeking remedy in the diſorder, and at the expence 
of all the reſt, This obſervation, | 
Self · love but ſerves the virtuous mind to Wake, 

is important: Rochefoucault, Eſprit, and their coarſe 
and wordy diſciple Mandeville, had obſerved, that ſelf- 
love was the origin of all thoſe virtues which Mankind 
moiſt admire; and therefore foachfhly ſuppoſed it was the 
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The centre mov'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, 365 

Another ſtill, and {ill another — 3 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 

Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 370 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 

And Heav'n beholds its image in its breaſt. 
Come, then, my Friend! my Genius! come along; 

Oh maſter of the Poet, and the ſong ! 

And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 375 

To Man's low paflions, or their glorious ends, 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 

To fall with dignity, with temper riſe ; 


VaRIAT1lONS. 
VER. 373. Come then, my Friend! etc.] In the MS. thus, 


And now tranſported o'er fo vaſt a Plain, 

While the wing'd courſer flies with all her rein, 
While heav*n-ward now her mounting wirg ſhe feels, 
Now ſcatter'd fools fly trembling trom ber he ls, 
Wiit thou, my Sr. Joun ! keep her courſe in fight, 
Con fine her fury, and affiit her flight ? 


COMMENTARY. 


end likewiſe: and ſo taught that the higheſt pretences to 


diſintereſtedneſs were only the more artful diſguiſes of 
Self-love. But our Author, who ſays ſomewhere or 
other, 


*« Of human Nature, Wit its worſt may write, 
„We all revere it in our own deſpite,” 


faw, as well as they, and every body elſe, that the Paſ- 


lions began in Self- love; yet he underſtood human na- 
ture better than to imagine that they ended there. He 
knew that Reaſon and Religion could convert Selfiſhneſs 
into its very oppoſite ; and therefore teacheth that 

e Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake:”* _ 
and thus hath vindicated the dignity of human Nature, 
and the philoſophic truth of the Chriſtian doctrine. 

g NOTES. | 
, Ver. 373. Come then, my Friend! etc.) This noble 
apoſtrophe, by which the Poet concludes the Eſſay in 


an addreſs to his friend, will furniſh a critic with ex- 
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Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ; 5 


6 Nor EsVs. Oh 
amples of every one of thoſe five Species of elocution, xf 
from which, as from its ſources, Longinus deduceth the Pay 


380 


SUBLIME,® Pur 

1. The firſt and chief is a grandeur and ſublimity of Mh 

conception « ty 

„Come then, my Friend] my Genius! come along; Pha 

« Oh Maſter of the Poet, and the Song! | The 
And while the Muſe now ftoops, and now aſcends, 

« To Man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends," —— ha 


2. The /econd, that pathetic enthuſiaſm, which, at ro 
the ſame time, melts and inflames : 


% Teach me, like thee, in varicus natwe riſe, he! 

To fall with dignity, with temper riſe 

% Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer | 

% Prom grave to gay, from lively to ſevere x V 

1 Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, wh 

«© Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 15 3 
3. A certain elegant formation and crdonance . figures: - 

% Oh while along the ſtream of Time thy name \bſe 


„Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, Ph 
« Say, ſhall my little bark attendant ſail, e 


„ Purſue the triumph. and partake the gale?“ Ja 
4. 4 ſplendid diction: | idu 
« When ſtateſinen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, nie 
« Whoſe ſons ſha!l bluſh thy fathers were thy foes, tate 
©« Shall then this verſe to future age pretend noſt 
% Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? iple 

a % That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tunc ful art 
„% From sounds to things, fi om fancy to the heart; rom 
For Wits: falſe mirror held vp Nature's light:“ f h: 
5. And fifthly, which includes in itſelf all the reſt, Mets 
weight and dignity in the compoſition : T 


+ Shew'd er: ing Pride, Whatever is, is RIGHT; 
That Rzason, PAsslox, anſwer one great Alu; 
That true SELy-LovE and Soc AL are the Sams; 


„That VI TU only makes our BL 1ss below; ven 

„And all our Knowledge is, un zLxISs To £xow,” 

* irt nya TW; tow T Ines. 1. Tlgaroy wi Fact 

u xpaTiooy T6 TWiph Tx; vonoth GIeeniooor, 2. air % 

T0 oÞodger xc iv92oiarixey male, 3. Iod Tor oxnara; 

, 4. H yiaie Pedory, 5. II An d uryides tr he 
ad TvyxMigoa Y wee iavin; Ae, 1 I afar, 
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orrect with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
ntent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
Oh! while along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 
e (Say, ſhall my little bark attendant ſail, 38; 
Purſue the Triumph, and partake the gale ? 
of (When ſtateſmen, heroes, Li in duſt repoſe, 
hoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? go 
hat urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 
rom ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
or Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light ; 
Shew'd erring Pride, WHATEVER 18, 16 RIGHT 


at 


COMMENTARY. 


VIX. 394. Shew'd erring Pride, Whatever is, is 
ight ;] The Poet's addreſs to his friend, which con- 
ludeth this epiſtle ſo nobly, and endeth with a recapitu- 
ation of the general argument, aftords me the following 
pbſervation, with which I ſhall conclude theſe remarks — 
There is one great beauty that ſhines through the whole 
Hay: The Poet, whether he ſpeaks of man as an indi- 
dual, a member of ſociety, or the ſubje& of happineſs, 
ever miſſeth an opportunity, while he is explaining his 
tate under any of theſe capacities, to illuſtrate it in the 
noſt artful manner by the inforcement of his grand prin- 
iple, That every thirg tendeth to the good of the Whole ; 
rom whence his ſyſtem gaineth the reciprocal advantage 
f having that grand Theorem realized = facts; and his 
as juſtified on a principle of Right or Nature. 
Tu us I have endeavoured to analyſe and explain the 
xact reaſoning of theſe four epiſtles. Enough, I pre- 
me, to convince every one, that it hath a preciſion, 
orce, and cloſeneſs of connection, rarely to be met with, 
ven in the moſt formal treatiſes of 8 Vet in 
oing this, it is but too evident I have deſtroyed that 
race and energy which animates the original. And 
ow let the Reader believe, if he be ſo diſpoſed, what M. 
2 Crouſaz, in his Critique upon this work, inſinuates 
d be his own opinion, as well as that of his Friends. 
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That Reason, Pass ox, anſwer one great aim; 395 
That true 8SELF-Levx and Social are the ſame; 
That VII Tus only makes our bliſs below; 

And all our Knowledge 1s, 0URSELVES TO K NOW. - 


VARklATIONS. | 
VER. 397. That Virtue only, etc.] In the MS. thus, 
That juſt to find a God is all we can, 
And that the ſtudy of Mankind is Man. 


COMMENTARY. | 
e Some perſons,” ſays he, „have conjectured that Mr. 
« Pope did not compoſe this Eſſay at once, and in a re- 
ce gular order; but that after he had written ſeveral frag- 
ce ments of poetry, all finiſhed in their kind, (one 2 
« example, on the parallel between Reaſon and Inſtinct, 
« another upon Man's groundleſs Pride, another on the 
«« Prerogatives of human Nature, another on Religion 
« and Superſtition, another on the Original of Society, 
ce and ſeveral fragments beſides on Self- love and the Paſ- 
« ſions) he tacked theſe together as he could, and di- 
c vided them into four epiſtles; as, it is ſaid, was the 
« fortune of Homer's Rhapſodies. I ſuppoſe this ex- 
travagance will be believed juſt as ſoon of one as of the 
other. But M. Du Reſnel, our Poet's Tranſlator, is 
not behind hand with the Critic, in his judgment on the 
work. The only reaſon,” ſays he, „for which this 
% poem can be properly termed an Z/ay, is, that the 
« Author has not formed his plan with all the regularity 
« of method which it might have admitted.” And 
again—* I was, by the unanimous opinion of all thoſe 
« whom I have conſulted on this occaſion, and amongſt 
ec theſe, of ſeveral Erg/;hmen completely ſkilled in both 
« Languages, obliged to follow a different mei bod. The 


« French are net ſatisfied with ſentiments, however beauti- 
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* of All! in ev'ry Age, 

In ev'ry Clime ador'd, 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood: 
Who all my Senſe confin'd 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, 
Jo ſee the Good from III; 

und binding Nature faſt in Fate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
That, more than Heav'n purſue. 


"COMMENTARY: 


Univerſal Prayer. ] It may be proper to obſerve, that 
ſome paſſages in the preceding E/ay, having been unjuſt- 
ly ſuſpected of a tendency towards FaTE and NaTv- 
RALISM, the Author compoſed this Prayer as the ſum 
of all, to ſhew, that his ſyſtem was founded in free-2v7//, 
and terminated in piety that the Firſt Cauſe was as well 
the Lord and Governor of the Univerſe as the Creator 
of it; and that, by ſubmiſſion to his will, (the great 
principle inforced throughout the E/ay) was not meant 
ſaFering ourſelves to be carried along by a blind deter- 
mination, but reſting in a religious acquieſcence, and 
confidence full of Hope and Immortal:ty. To give all 
this the greater weight, the Poet choſe for his model 
the Lozp's PRAYER, which, of all others, beſt de- 
ſerves the title prefixed to his Paraphraſe. 
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THE | « 
UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


DEO OPT. MAX. 
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„ss UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, M. 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid when Man receives, 0} 

17 enjoy is to obey. | 

Yet not to Earth's contracted Span [k 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 

Os think thee Lord alone of Man, 1 

When thouſand Worlds are round: 

Let not this weak, unknowing Hand c 
Preſume thy Bolts to throw, 

And deal Damnation round the Land, | * _ + _— 


On each 1 judge thy Foe. 


If I am right, thy Grace impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay ; : 
If J am wrong, oh teach my Heart, 
To find that better Way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent, 

At aught thy Wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to fee! another's Woe, 
To hide the Fault I ſee; 
That Mercy I to others ſhow, 
That Mercy ſhow to me. 


Nor E 3. 

If T am right, thy Grace impar.— 

Ian avrong, Oh teach my Heart] 
As the imparting of Grace, on the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 15 
a ſtronger exertion of the Divine Power than the natural 
iumination of the heart, one would expect that right 
and aorong ſhould change places; more aid being requir- 
ed to reſtere men to right, than to lee them in it. But 
as it was the Poet's purpoſe to inſinuate that Revelation 
was the right, nothing could better expreſs his purpoſe, 
than making the right ſecured by the guards of grace. 
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UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath; 

Oh lead me whereſoe er I go, 
Through this Day's Life or Death. 


Irnäs Day, be Bread and Peace my Lot: 


All elſe beneath the Sun, 
hou know'ſt if beſt beftow'd or not, 
And let Thy Will be done. 


o Thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 

Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies ! 
One Chorus let all Being raiſe ! 
All Nature's Incenſe riſe ! 
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